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highest birth, of intelle 
of justice and right, am more correct than 
those entertained by the majority of his caste— 
a gentleman, sensitive, courteous, kindly, the 
very mirror of faith and honor—should have 
distorted devotion so noble, faith so disinterest- 
ed, a sense of honor 9p high, a piety so pure, as 
that displayed by Kénric the Bark, in his, re- 
fusal of the bright jewel liberty, in his eloquent 
assertion of his rights, his sympathies, his spir- 
itual essence as a man, into an act of outrecui- 
dance, almost into a personal affront to his own 
dignity. Yet, so is was, and alas! naturally 
so—for so little was he, or any of his fellows, 
used to shinking his serf in the light of = 
arguing, thinking, responsible being, that pro 
ably Balaam was Dut little more astonished 
when his ass turned round on him and spoke, 
than was Yvo de Taillebois, when the serf of 
the soil stood up in his simple dignity as a man, 
and refused to be free, unless those he loved, 
whom it was his duty to support, cherish, shield, 
and comfort, might be free together with him. 
Certain it is, that he left the cottage, which he 
had entered full of gratit ude, and eager to be 
the bearer of good tidings, disappointed, exas- 
perated against Kenric, vexed that his endeav- 
ors to prove his gratitude had been frustrated, 
and equally uncertain how he should disclose 
the unwelcome tidings to his daughter, and how 
reconcile to his host the conduct of the Saxon, 
which he had remained in the hope of fathom- 
ing, and explaining to :his satisfaction. 
In truth, he felt himself indignant and 
wounded at the unreasonable perduracy of the 
man, in refusing au inestimable boon, for what 
he chose to consider a cause so trivial; and 
this, too, though, had he himself been in they 
donjon of the infidel, expecting momentary 
death by the fagot or the rack, and been offer- 
ed liberty, life, empire, immortality, on condi- 
tion of leaving the least-valued Christian woman 
to the harem of the Moslemin, he would have 
spurned the offer with his most arrogant defi- 
ance. 
This seemed to him much as it would seem 
to the butcher, if the ox with the knife at his 
throat were to speak up and refuse to live, un- 
less his favorite heifer might be allowed to 
share his fortunes. It appeared to him won- 
who has all his life been used to see his beasts | drous, indeed; but wondrously annoying, and 
of burthen dragging a few pounds’ weight above | almost absurd. In no respect did it strike him 
their proper and merciful load, soon comes to} as one of the noblest and most generous deeds 
pane the extraordinary measure as the proper Pot self-abandonment, of which the human soul 
burthen, and to look upon the hapless brute, | is capable ; though, had the selfsame offer been 
which is pining away by inches, in impercepti-| spurned, as the slave spurned it, and in the 
ble and insensible decay, as merely performing | very words which he had found in the rude elo- 
the work, and filling the station, to perform aad quence of iadignation, by belted knight or 
fill which it was ereated. And so, and yet more | crowned king, Ie had unhesitatingly styled it 
fatally, as regards the subjugation of man, or a} an action of the highest glory, and worthy of 
class of men, to man. We commence by de- | immortal record in herald’s tale or minstrel’s 
grading, and end by thinking of him as of one | story. Such is the weight of circumstance upon 
naturally | degraded We reduce him to the| the noblest minds of men. 
standard and condition of a brute, then assume {| With his brow bent, and his arms folded on 
that he is but a brute, in feelings, intellect, ca-| his breast, moodily, almost sorrowfully, did the 
pacity to acquire, and thence argue—in the | good knight of Taillebois wend his way back 
narrowest of circles—that being but a brute, it | toward the towers of Waltheofstow, making no 
is but right and natural to deal with him as | effort to overtake his brother-in-arms and en- 
what he is. Nor is this tendency of the human | tertainer, whom he could clearly see stalking 
mind limited in its operation to actual slavery ;]} along before him, in no more placable mood 
hut prevails, more oxess, in relation to all ser-| than himself, but burying himself on his re- 
vitude and inferiority, voluntary or involuntary; | turn in his own chamber, whence he made his 
so that many of the best, all, indeed, but the | appearance no more that evening; though he 
very best, among us, come in the end to look} might hear Sir Philip storming through the 
upon all, placed by cireumstances and society | castle, till the vanited halls and passages re- 
in inferior positions, as inferiors in very deed, | sounded from barbacan battlement. 
and naturally unequal to themselves in every| Meantime, in the lowly cottage of the serf, 
capacity, even that of enjoyments, and to regard | for the lord, though angry and indignant, 
them, in fact, as a subordinate class of animals | had not failed of his plighted word, the late 
and beings of a lower class of creation. wake of the dead boy went on—for that was a 
This again, still working in a circle, tends | Saxon no less than a Celtic custom, though 
really to lower the inferior person; and, by the | celebrated by the former with a sort of stolid 
tendency of association, the inferior class; until | decorum, as different as night is from day 
degenerating still, as must occur, from sire to} from the loud and barbarous orgies of their 
son, through centuries, the race itself, from so-} wilder neighbors. i 
cial, sinks into natural, degradation. The consecrated tapers blazed around the 
This had already occurred in a very great | swathed and shrouded corpse, and sent long 
degree in the Saxon serfs of England, who had | streams of light through the open door and 
been slaves of Saxons, for many centuries | lattices of the humble dwelling, as though it 
before the arrival of the Norman conquerors; | had been illuminated for a high rejoicing. The 
but these made but small distinction, in gene- | death hymn was chanted, and the masses sung, 
ral, between the free-born and the slave, of the | by the gray brothers from the near Saxon clois- 
conquered race, but reduced them all to one | ter. e dole to the’ poor had been given, 
common state of misery and real or quasi servi- | largely, out of the lord’s abundance ; and the 
tude—for many, who had once been landhold- | voices of the revelling slaves, emancipated from 
ers and masters, sunk into a state of want and | all servitude and sorrow, for the nonce, by the 
suffering so pitiable and so abject, that, genera- | hamming ale and strong metheglin, were loud 
tion scenes generation with neither the}in praises of their bounteous master, until, 
meaus nor the ambition to rise, they became | drenched and stupetied with liquor, and drunk 
almost undistinguishable, and in many instan- | with maudlin sorrow, they staggered off to their 
ces either sold themselves into slavery to avoid | respective dens, to snore away the fumes of 
actual starvation, or were seized and enslaved, | their unusual debauch, until aroused at dawn 
in defiance of all law, in the dark and tronblous | by the harsh ery of the task-master. 
time which followed the Norman conquest. By degrees, the quiet of the calm summer 
_ Of the two classes of serfs existing on Brit- | night sank down over the dwelling and garden 
ish soil, though not recognised as different by of Kenric, as guest after guest departed, until no 
one remained save one old Saxon brother, who 
sat by the simple coffin, any 4 his beads in si- 
lence, or muttering masses for the soul of the 
dead, apparently unconscious of anything pass- 
ing around him. ~ 
The aged woman had been removed, half " 
ersuasion, half by gentle force, from the dwell- 
ing-room, and had soon sunk into the heavy 
and lethargic slumber which oftentimes suc- 
ceeds to overwhelming sorrow. The peaceful 
moonlight streamed in through the open door 
of the cheerless home, like the grace of heaven 
into a disturbed and sinful heart, as one by one 
the tapers flickered in their sockets and expired ; 
the shrill cry of the cricket, and the peculiar 
jarring note of the night-hawk, replaced the 
droning of the monkish chaunts, and the sup- 
pressed tumult of vulgar revelry; but, though 
there was solitude and silence without, there 
was neither peace nor heart-repose within. 
Sorely shaken and cruelly gored by the 
stag in trunk gnd limbs, and yet more sorely 
shaken in his mind, by the agitation and ex- 
citement of the angry scene with his master, 
and by the internal conflict of natural selfish- 
ness with strong, conscientious will, Kenric lay, 
with his eyes wide open, gazing on his dead 
nephew, although his mind was far away, with 
his head throbbing and his every nerve jerking 
and tense with the hot fever. 
But by his side, soothing his restless hand 
with her caressing touch, bathing his burnin 
temples with cold lotions, holding the soft medi- 
eaments to his parched lips, beguiling his wild, 
wandering thoughts be age lover's chi- 
di and whispori bottor days to come, 
aie fair ive dak Edith, his promised wife, 
for whoso dear sake he-had cast liberty to the 
four winds, and braved the deadly terrors of the 
unforgiving Norman frown. 
She had heard enough, as she entered the 
house at that decisive moment, to comprehend 
the whole; and, if the pr and high-born 
knights were at a loss to understand, much less 
appreciate, the noble virtue of the serf, the 
r uneducated slave girl had seen and felt 
it all—felt it thrill to her heart’s core; and in- 
spire her weakness with equal strength, equal 
She had ed, she had ed, she had 
She had argu e prayed, 
implored, clinging to his knees, that for the 
love of Heaven, for the love of herself, he 
would accept the boon of freedom, and leave 
her to her fate, which would be sweeter far 
to her, she swore, from the knowledge: of his 
prosperity, than it could be rendered by the frui- 
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SHERWOOD FOREST, 
WAGER BY BATTLE. 


a Tale of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Century. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
CHAP. VII. 
{ say not nay, but that all day, 
It is both writ and sai, 
That woman's faith is, as who sayeth, 
All wterly decayed ; ; 
But neverthelesse, right good witnesse 
In this case might be laid, — 
That they love true and continue— 
Recorde the Not-browne mayde ; 
Which, when her love came her to prove, , 
To her to make his mone, 
Wolde have him part—for in her hart 
She loved but him alone. 
Tne Not-Browne Mayde. 
Llow true a thing is it of the human heart, 
and alas! how pitiful a thing, that use has such 
wondrous power over it, whether for. good or for 
evil; but mostly, perhaps, that such is its na- 
ture, unto evil. Custom will harden the softest 
spirit to the icebrook’s temper, and blind the 
clearest philosophic eye to all diserimination, 
that things the most horrible to behold shall be 
beheld with pleasure, and things the most un- 
just regarded as simple justice, or, at least, as 
the inevitable course and pervading law of na- 
ture. ‘True,as this is, in all respects, in none 
is it more clearly or fatally discoverable than in 
everything connected with what may be called 
slavery, in the largest sense, including the sub- 
jugation, by whatever means, not only of man 
to man, but even of animals to the human race. 
In all such cases, it would appear that the hard- 
ening and deteriorating influence of habit, and 
the perhaps unavoidable tendency to believe 
everything subordinate as in itself inferior, soon 
brings the mind to regard the power to enforce 
and the capacity to perform as the rule of just- 
ice between the worker and the master. 
The generally good and kind-hearted man, 
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law, or in any wise differing in condition, Ken- 
ric, himself descended in the third degree from 
a freeman and landholder, exhibited a fair 
specimen of the first; although it by no means 
followed of course that men in his relative posi- 
tion were actually superior to the progeny of 
those who could designate no point before 
which their ancestors were free. And this 
became evident, at once, to those who looked 
at the characters of Kenrice the Dark, and Ead- 
wulf the Red, of whom the former was in all 
respects a man, of sterling qualities, frank, bold 
demeanor, and all the finer characteristics of 
independent, hardy, English manhood; while 
the second was a rude, sullen, thankless, spirit- 
less, obstinate churl, with nothing of the man, 
except his sordid, sensual appetities, and every- 
thing of the beast except. his tameless pride and 
indomitable freedom. 

It was, therefore, even with one of the better 
class of these unfortunate men, a matter of per- 
sonal character and temper, whether he retain- 
el something of the relative superiority he bore 
to his yet more unfortunate companions in sla- 
very, or whether he sank self-lowered to their 
level. Nothing, it is trae, had either, to which 
he might aspire; no hope of bettering his con- 
dition; no chance of rising in the scale of 
humanity, Aets of emancipation, as rewards 
of personal service, had been rare even among 
the Saxons, since, the utmost personal service 
being due by the thrall to his lord, no act of 
personal service, unless in most extreme cases, 
could be esteemed a merit; and such serfs as 
owed their freedom to the voluntary commiser- 
aon of their owners, owed it, in the great 
majority of cases, to their superstition rather 
than to their mercy, and were liberated on the 
deathbed, when they could serve their masters 
‘no otherwise than in becoming an atone- 
ment for their sins, and smoothing their path 
through purgatory to paradise. ; 

With the Normans, the chance of liberation 
was diminished an hundred fold; for the degra- 
ed race, held in utter abhorrence and contem 
and looked upon as scarce superior to’ the 
abject Jew, was excluded from all personal con- 
tact with their haughty lords, who rarely so 
much as knew them by sight or by name; was 
incapable of serving them, directly, in the most 
menial capacity; and, therefore, could hardly 
by the wildest good fortune, hope for a chance 
attracting ee Cheervasion, much less such 

raise as wou i i hi 
of liberty ike to induce the high boon 


Again, on the deathbed, the Norman knight 


or noble, scarce condescending to think of tio wikldly bias. Aad 
| as a human being, could neyer have enter- pe boy a ean pacade passe pan 
‘ained so preposterous an idea, as that the bet- less, she, too, waxed strong pea 5m ; She 


ter or worse usage, nay! even the life or death. 
of hundreds of these despised wretches, could 
Weigh, either for him. or inst him, before 
the throne of grace. So that the deathbed 
emancipations, which had been so frequent 
efore the conquest, and which were recom-| and 
mended and inculcated by abbots and pr 
pig Sdbota and prelates were of Saxon b 
acee . . : 
clergy, that table on high, now that. the high 


strangers to the chi 
into Aide Pith 2 of the 


In fact, in we . ; 

e ey eon Ki a ae century, the Saxon 
quiring his freedom, than 
of the present day has of 
object pes tae Ay Appapitrrend : 
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sun is warm upon the withered sod, 


And over all the landscape brown and broad, 


The 


glorious hills are smiling up to God. 


The ancient woods, impatient of the heat, 
Half-dropped their spotted mantles at their feet, 
Breathe with rustling 2 murmur soft and sweet, 


The 
The 


air is filled with glory like a mist, 
suitlight galls upon the earth in bliss 


As through God's presence drops an angel's kiss. 


A-nights the moon she hath a golden fuce, 
She climbs the yellow mist with dreaming grace, 


Seeking among the stars her royal place. 


Away, among the burly, oaken trees, 
Are held in leash the winter’s harmonies; 
Earth hath a Sabbath-hour of prayeriul ease. 


My soul is like one resting from the wars ; 
These shining hours beyond the prison bars, 


It catecheth them as lakes do falling stars. 
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By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile.’ “ The Em- 
bassy,” “ The Yule Log,” * Philip of Lutetia,” §e. 


CHAP. XXIi—Concladed. 


On the way, Zach informs Martin of the suc- 
cess which crowned his plan the preceding day, 


and how that, having watched Leonar 


and 


Mildred safely out, he had at last left the spy, 


very sea | 
cupation of wate 


ing the hotel. 


fuddled, to continue his oc- 


“ Since then,” he adds, “I aint cotched sight 


on ’em. 


” 


In turn, Martin informs Zach of the scene 
of the preceding evening, and of his determi- 


nation 


not to copy the deeds. 


“T could not do it,” he observes ; “I tried, 


but it 


was all of no use. 


So I put them up, 


andplaced them, carefully tied up, in my 


pocket. 


” 


“ And you've got em now, eh, quite safe?” 
asks Zach, with an air of indifference. 
“Oh, yes,” replies Martin, “they are quite 


safe.” 


“Mind you keep ‘em so,” is Zach’s rejoin- 


der. 
‘em ?” 


“But what do you intend to do with 


“Return them to-morrow, of course,” replies 
Martin, “and tell Pelligrini I couldn’t copy 
them in the time.” 

Zach observes that he thinks he had better 
lose them, somehow; but Martin does not coin- 
cide with him.in this view. Their conversation, 
however, is abruptly brought to a close, by their 
arriyal at the door of the restawrant, where, ac- 
cording to the day’s programme, they are to 
breakfast. 

Zach is not at all overpowered by the splen- 
dor of that saloon on the second floor, notwith- 
standing its gilded columns, brilliant chande- 
liers, dazzling decorations, and the majestic 
demeanor of the lady who is sitting in state at 
the counter at the entrance, whence she dis- 
penses desserts to the waiters, and smiles to her 
customers at the same time, Not so Lisette, 
who, having never been in so splendidly ap- 
pointed a place before, cannot repress an excla- 
mation of astonishment. Paul gallantly selects 
a table near the window, whence she can look 
into the beautiful gardens below, where the 
frolicsome children are trundlin, 
tween rows of pebbles, and playing at other 
healthful games, attended by their bonnes in 
clean white aprons and smart caps. A close 
observer might notice that his attentions to the 
young girl do not produce a pleasant impres- 
sion on Zach, and that he watches their every 
movement and their very looks, with peculiar 
keenness. They, however, are not aware of the 
fact, and Martin is too intent upon the material 
enjoyment of the moment to take note of any- 
thing save the contents of the bill of fare. 

The variety of dishes is so great, that it be- 
comes a serious question what to choose. Zach 
is singularly unfortunate in selecting just what 
is not to be had, and excites the secret con- 
tempt of the waiter by even asking for things 


that are not in season. 
much embarrassed, and at lengt 
waiter to their council. 


hoops _be- 


The party are very 
they call the 
He is a graye man, in 


unimpeachable linen, and avery white neckcloth, 
artisticalty tied. His face is closely shaven, 
and his hair neatly arranged, and brilliant with 
pomatum. He has a melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance, and might be taken for a clergyman 


in disguise, he is of so solemn a manner. 


He 


is very happy to be consulted, and after enu- 
merating—rather more volubly than one would 
expect, from so ponderous a personage—the 
various dishes that are ready, recommends 
stewed kidneys for two, and sheep's trotters @ /a 


poulette for two also. 


He does it so decidedly 


that the party feel they have no appeal, and re- 
sign themselves with becoming meekness to the 


kidneys and trotters. 
cellent, 
three mouthfu 


and by 


They turn out to be ex- 
an ingenious division of about 
s and a half to each person, the 


two first courses perform their duty admirably. 
Zach cannot help remarking, however, to Mar- 
tin, that the sheep to which the trotters once 
belonged must have had more bones in their 


feet than ordinary sheep, and 


uesses they are 


a special breed. Of course, Martin translates 
this sly bit of.satire, which makes them all 
laugh, and the grave waiter to observe that 


“Monsieur is pleasant.” 


Paul thinks great 


credit is due to the. cook, for the ingenious 
manner in which he has made up for lack of 
meat by abundance of sauce; and Martin adds, 
that it is a fortunate circumstance they are en- 
titled to bread “at discretion.” 
As Louis—that is the name of the waiter— 
has catered so well for them up to this point, 
they feel that they cannot do better than aban- 
don themselves to him entirely. Under a sense 
of the responsibility cast upon him, he present- 
ly serves a sole au gratin, a vol-au-vent, and a 
Jilet aux champignons, each of which is pro- 
nounced excellent, and relished accordingly, 
notwithstanding a cynical insinuation, on the 
art of Zach, quietly to Martin, respecting the 
fillet, of which the chances of its being equine 


or bovine are in his estimation equal. 


fter 


these, come cheese, fruit, dnd biscuits, for des- 
sert, and Louis has done with table number ten, 
until he shall be called to receive the equiva- 
lent in money for the entertainment, one frane 
twenty-five centimes each, making 


francs. 


all. B 


in all five 


Martin thinks it is decidedly not dear. 
Paul will not believe that the like is to be had 
in any other city in the world, for the money. 
Zach, who is busy with a tooth-pick, has no 

inion to offer; or, if he have, he keeps it to 
himself. He, however, resolutely opposes not 


his share, and indeed wishes to pay for 
ut Martin says it is his treat to-day, and 


he will have his own way for once, and enjoy 


himself with his friends at his own ex 


nse. 


There is no gainsaying him, and so at last a 
compromise is effected, by Martin and Paul's 


ac 


tance of his offer to pay for coffee at the 


de la Rotonde. Louis promptly obeys the 
summons to table number ten, and receives the 


five franc piece, and the 
bal ean 


sion, is perfectly 





kept up to the 
des etd 


with the s 


tuity of an extra 
ity of manner which 


i him. The ceremony of payment 
being thus satisfactorily accomplished, the _ 
ty retire in high spirits to enjoy their coffee ; 
after which, they go to the gallery and museum 
of the Louvre 


"The amount of knowledge, historical and gen- 
eral, which Martin rummages up for the occa- 


marvellous. 


aul, too, dis- 


plays no inconsiderable share of information, 
le imparts it in asides to Lisette. They are 


proper degree 
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so. much fatigue, and as she begins to feel the 
effects of it, she sits down, with Paul by her 
side, and it is arranged that he shall remain 
with her, whilst Zach and Martin visit the re- 
mainder of the gallery. Zach does not aequi- 
esce without a secret pang, for a certain bright 
vision, which had been floating in his mind 
since he met that sweet face at the Petite Pro- 
vence, has suddenly faded, and left a blank he 
would fain fill up. With an effort, however, he 
turns away, and he and Martin soon disappear 
in the crowd. 

But Martin, now Lisette is not with them, 
loses his gaiety. He is evidently pre-occupied, 
and replies to Zach’s observations in an incohe- 
rent manner. Grit tries adroitly to bring round 
the conversation to.a subject that is uppermost 
in his mind, but his efforts prove unsuccessful, 
Martin will not entertain it. Presently they 
stop short in front of a small picture, represent- 
ing two men geated at a table, on whith are 
cards, and small piles of gold. The hands of 
the clock point to a late hour in the might, 
which is further indicated by the flaring’ of one 
of the candles in its socket. The countenance 
of one of the players is flushed; that of the 
other, haggard, and disfigured by a fearful ex- 
pression of desperation. He has evidently 
staked his all, and fortune is against him. But 
he is bent upon playing, nevertheless, though it 
is clear he will lose. Something in that scene 
brings a flush into Martin’s cheek, and kindles 
a new and strange fire in his eye. Grit is 
watching him, and presently their eyes meet. 
Have they any idea in common, that they ex- 
change such glances of intelligence? Perhaps! 

“Shall we go there to-night?” asks Grit, in 
a hollow whisper. 

“ Yes! yes!” is the hurried, gasping answer. 

“ And try something?” continues Bach. 

“Have you money?” asks Martin, in the 
same gasping voice. 

“Well! some!” replies Zach. 

“ We will go,” is the rejoiner. 

Not another word is said, and, turning away 
from the picture, they walk listlessly side by side, 
thinking of anything but the paintings, until 
they reach the further end, when Zach reminds 
Martin, who is going out, that they have left 
Lisette and Paul behind, and must return for 
them. 

Meanwhile, the young couple have also had 
their conversation, which has been carried on 
in low whispers. 
to have sprung up between them. ls it that 
they have both “ considered,” as they agreed 
to do when Paul last spoke to Lisette on a sub- 
ject in which his happiness was bound up? 
Time will show. As Martin and Zach approach- 
ed, the young folks are speaking of them. 

“Whatever you may say, Lisette,” observes 
Paul, “and I do not blame you for having a 
good opinion of everybody, there is something 
about your father’s foreign friend that displea- 
ses me.” 

“ And I repeat, Paul,” is her answer, “ that 
you are in danger of judging hastily. My 
father is thrown into strange company some- 
times, I doubt not; but that is not a reason 
why we should think unfavorably of Monsienr 
Gnt. Besides, you forget that I owe him a debt 
of gratitude.” 

“Ah, bah!” ejaculates Paul, somewhat hast- 
ily; “a mere act of courtesy—a simple act of 

oliteness. He ought to have allowed you to 
all, perhaps!” 

She makes no reply, lest Paul should become 
raffled, for she knows how hasty he is. But he 
presently alludes to her father’s propensity for 
the gaming-table, and insinuates that Zach is 
probably one of his companions. Then she 
fixes her eyes upon him reproachfully, but in 
her gentle voice reminds him that that subject 
is one on which they had agreed to be mute. 

“What has he to gamble away now?” she 
asks. “TI do not say he has not been in fault, 
but that is long, long ago. He has lost every- 
thing, and has now to suffer for his indiscre- 
tion. What he obtains from Gaetano Pelligrini 
is scarcely sufficient to maintain him; and how 
can he gamble, if he has not wherewith?” 

Paul sees that she is moved, but, believing 
he is right, pursues the theme. 

“You do not know,” he says, “you cannot 
know, the fearful effects of this passion on its 
victims. I will, however, abstain from dwelling 
on the subject ”—— 

“Nay, Paul,” she says, “if you believe this 
of my father, and you will aid me in reseuing 
him from the abyss into which he has fallen, 
we will resume it at another moment. See, 
they are here.” 

“Tt is understood, then, dear Lisette,” re- 
sponds Paul. “To make you happy, there is 
nothing that is possible that I would not do. It 
has ever been with this view I have spoken to 
you, but you have always closed my mouth.” 

“Enough! Enough, Paul,” she whispers. 
“We are now agreed.” 

Her father and Grit have by this time come 
up, and a consultation ensues respecting the 
carrying out of the next part of the programme, 
which originally embraced a drive to the Bois 
de Boulogne, and which, having been resolved 
upon so long ago, it is decided cannot on any 
aecount be foregone. A vehicle is soon pro- 
cured, and the holyday-makers presently find 
themselves rolling up the grand avenue of the 
Champs Elysees. 

The day is splendid, and the fresh air sur- 
prisingly revives Lisette. The loungers are 
unusually numerous, and the open-air amuse- 
ments are being carried on with extraordinary 
activity for the time of year. Punch, as usual, 
is the popular favorite, and commands the 
largest crowds. The roundabouts are rotating 
with dizzy celerity, much to the bewilderment 
of the equestrians who bestride the hobby-horses, 
and who, holding an instrument like a fluting- 
iron, run wild tilts at little brass rings suspend- 
ed from the frame. The proprietors of the 
eee ir aa have a busy time of it, too, 
especially those who offer a prize of maccaroons 
to the marksman who succeeds in driving an ar- 
row, shot from a rickety cross-bow, into the eye 
of the Grand Turk or the Great Mogul; or 
who koncks down with a pellet sundry figures 
in chalk, at a distance of four feet. ‘The Gas- 
con joueur du baton is nimbly twirling his sticks, 
making them fly in all directions, to the wonder- 
ment of the group of soldiers gathered around 
him, and who make up the bulk of his audience. 
There they go; up in the air; down again; 
caught from the ground in a second; sent spin- 
ning over his head; round his neck; under his’ 
legs, first his right, then his left, then both; then 
round his body; one, two, three, half a dozen 
together—the performer all the while defying 
the world to produce another man to do the 
same thing—“ and for nothing, gentlemen; yes, 
absolutely for nothing, except for the pleasure 
of it, and of affording you an opportunity to 
patronize genius.” And if there is not the man. 
with the flexible hump, poor fellow! who gets 
an honest though a poor living by exhibiting 
the horrible facility with which he causes his 
deformity to shift from his back to his chest. 
Nor does the man who sells wonderful poma- 
tum, and who has hair five feet in length, lack 
customers. In fact, down to the venders of 
coco, and of that doubtful compound known as 
Nauterre cakes, every one seems to be busy 
this fine day, and to be enjoying it. 

The party in the carriage, particularly, ap- 
pear to be making the most of it. Scarcely a 
group escapes their observation, from the very 
entrance of the avenue to the Rond Point. 
The absence of two poplars here provokes a 
remark from the republican lips of Paul, not 
very complimentary to the — of the new 
President, but he is instantly checked by a look 
from Lisette. Of course they cannot pass the 
Are de Triomphe without admiring it, and des- 
canting upon the Roser of the Empire; a 
subject. on which in enlarges with the 
feaittinabe of a man who has lived and witnessed 
many of the great events recorded in granite 

At length they reach the Bois de Boulogne, 


Hesageai peices. sganaacahogent map ed 
wood on 


ing, and making an excursion in 


donkeys. It is not without difficulty that Mar- 
tin consents ; but, as Lisette him to come, 
he cannot refuse.’ They all light of his 
excuse, namely, that his legs are a great deal 
even asserts, emphatically, a 

short ies constitute the fun of such excur- 
sions, There is no withstanding so conclusive 
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an ment, and having duly made a careful 
aeation of their Heaton they start off at a 
hand-gallop. Zach's creature is a igy of 
-fleetness, but his qualities in this icular are 
considerably depreciated by a trick he has of 
too frequenily gelling 0 in a direction op- 
osed to that to which he is being driven. 1t 
48 generally admitted, however, that Zach is a 
te equestrian, and the manner in which 

he clears a log lying in the road, and then a 
heap of stones, are considered feats worthy of 
the Cirque Olympique. The owner of the ani- 
mal declares, and with perfect truth, that it 
never accomplished such feats of speed and 
wring before, and he does not believe it could 
he induced to repeat them, by any other rider. 
It has been arranged that they shall dine 
where they breakfasted, because the ied of 
the repast is fixed at one franc and a halfa head, 
and the entertainment is both of its kind, 
and varied. Then they have the advantage of 
-being close to the Caveaux, or Quinze Vingts, 
ere fora mere trifle, taken out in refresh- 
ihents, they can hear-a little music, diversified 


ventriloquial exhibition of the homme @: la 
poupée ; not tov mention the feats of the savage 
on the kettle drum, whose origin and flowing 
black beard are staple subjects of speculation 
to those who are not in the secret of his being 
a very peaceable tailor, living just round the 
corner, and that the wonderful beard is one of 
the properties of the establishment. Of course, 
after their turn in the wood, and their drive 
hack to Paris, they are quité ready to do justice 
to the yiands set before them by the grave 
waiter of the moning, whom they are fortunate 
again to secure ; and who, in the midst of the 
bustle ond confusion of serving, ordering, and 
remembering twenty dinners at once, preserves 
his equanimity with unflinching nerve. He ob- 
serves, in reply to an expression of astonishment 
on the part of Paul, how it is possible for him 
to canines so many things, and for whom each 
is ordered, that “ it would not do for him to lose 
his head at such a moment;” and a general 
assent is given to Paul’s rejoinder, that it would 
certainly be very inconvenient. Had the party 
given him only’a penny, or even nothing, that 
morning, Louis would have been quite as ready 
to serve them, and equally as obliging as he 
is now. He is no doubi stimulated, by the 
hope of another gratuity, to exercise to the 
utmost his genius for catering. Human na- 
ture has a weakness for recompenses, and wait- 
ers especially are not exempt from it. To do 
Louis justice, however, he is‘ ambitious of per- 
forming his duties well, for the credit of the 
thing, and our party are not the first, by many 
hundreds, who, on leaving the table he has 
served, compliment him upon his civility, and 
upon his skill in displaying to the utmost the 
varied resources of the establishment. 

The programme has been faithfully carried 
out in all its details, and the pleasure that was 
anticipated has been even exceeded. Lisette is 
accompanied home by her father, Paul, and 
Zach, and the holyday has come to an end. 
Martin has embraced his daughter, and Zach 
has bidden her good night, adding a hope that 
she will not suffer from fatigue. Paul lingers 
behind a moment. It is to take leave of Li- 
sette after the fashion of all lovers, and to whis- 
per a word in her ear which causes her to shrink 
momentarily from him. Almost immediately 
after, however, she says she will consent to his 
proposition for her father’s sake, and aid him to 
the utmost. So they part. 

Paul overtakes Martin and Zach a few yards 
down the street. He accompanies them some 
distance, and then abruptly bids them good 
night, for they are conversing in a foreign lan- 
guage, and he perceives that he is one too many. 


-_—-o ——- 
For the National Era. 


THE ANGEL-MISSION. 


BY MARY IRVING. 





Far in the youth of universes, One @ 

Still filled Immensity. ‘The Uncreate, 

Who hung the lamps of Heaven in nothinguess, 
And set the music of the morning stars, 

Looked up the vista of unending years, 

And saw himself—alone! 


There is a word 
That haunts the world of finite hearts forever, 
Since world of finite hearts was waked to being ; 
Coiling about the shuddering exile’s soul— 
Clanging a heart-knell in the captive’s cell— 
Tearing with phantom hand the finest chords 
God ever set to sorrow in the soul, 
Till the wrung heart avenges wo, in madness! 
And that word is—* Alone!” 


Infinity 
May only fathom it. The All-in-all 
Only, of all, may brook t be alone! 
Alone among the everlasting hours 


The Fternal reigned. He looked upon His work, 
And it was beautiful! Each flashing orb, 
Kindled at Purity’s first fount of fire, 


Shot o'er the gulf of Clos, on the tide 

Ofone all-powerful, one unsurging Will. 

The eye of the All-seeing looked on these, 

Aud, from the Heart that buoyed thei into being, 
God's sympathies gushed forth. 


On lightning wings 
The shrinking waves of space they overswept, 
And woke a soulless aniverse to life! 
Breathings from out the Heart of measureless Love, 
Winged by the calm will of Omnipotence! 
First baptism of that immortality, 
Which stamped the creature of our earth-born clod 
An heir of endless ages! 


Fre the first 
Woke up in Eden, prince of Earth's estate, 
The Unseen Ones their work of love began, 
Weaving the light God smiled about the world 
Into its tiniest tissae—subtiest clod. 
Oh! not in vain imagining, beheld 
The wonder-fablers of Time’s childish day, 
A Nymph in every dancing wave—a Faun 
In every forest nook—or Dryad pale, 
Wailing by starlight o’er the stricken oak! 
Noryet in vain—when Nereids melted trom 
The crested sea-brine, and the world laughed out 
Upon such pagan drivellers—did the child 
Still shiver in the church-yard’s ghostly shade, 
Or hunt the fairies down the dewless dell ; 
Or Norseman, kneeling to the frosted heaven, 
View goblin hosts in dread encounter driven, 
With clash and clangor not of Earth! 


The Truth, 
Warped to the measure of the smallest soul, 
Still cannot lie! Be it that evil hearts, 
In evil guise, clad Heaven's unchanging ones! 
We, that have fallen on wiser days, may lose 
The glory glimpses, with the mists that marred ! 
Blest be the truest-hearted ! 


They took form— 
Such form as dreams wear dimly in mind’s heaven; 
And brightness, like the inoonbeam’s inirroring of 
The Day-Star’s golden glory; and from out 
The waning clouds of Earth's young orient sky, 
They walked with Earth's first worshippers—the few, 
The godlike few, whose clear, fuith-lighted eyes 
Mirrored in purity the Shining Ones, 
And knew God's angels! 


They are-with us yet! 
Aye, never from the Hand that giveth life 
Uprose a soul, to strive with human woe, 
That won not from the Heart of Love one throb— 
One ange! for its minister! 


By! now, 

We veil our eyes, and grope this whirling world, 
Drowning in Custom’s dizzy din the voice 
God sent to whisper of Himselfto us! 
But—when the wide earth spurns us from its breast— 
When strong towers totter—when, in dark dismay, 
Deserted, helpless, lost, we lie—we turn, 
Mantling our faces up, and listen then ; 
When, as the Dove by Bethabara’s stream, 
Breathed upon Jesus from a Father's heart, 
Come from the Comforter our blessed ones, 
To whisper peace the world may néver know; 
To win us to the Heart that winged them forth ; 
That s0, pure spirits, we and they may stand 
One day before His throue—forever 

“t One with Him! 





; : 
Twenty-six thousand persons were relieved 

| by the New York association for relieving’ the 

| poor during the past year; $34,650 were dis- 


tributed among the needy, nine-tenths of whom 
| ware fects edy, : - _ 

| The total déaths by cholera in New York, 
| from the 28th of to the 4th of November, 
1854, amounted to 
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(Entered according to act of in the year 1854, by 
Auicr Caner, in the Clerk’s of the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York.] 


FOR THE NATIONAL ERA. 


HOLLY-WO00D, 


" ‘BY ALICE CAREY. 


CHAP. VIII—Concluded. 

“O! I forgot. Well, I won't say another word 
about them. Aint it a pretty night, and I can 
see all the lights in the woods, and there they 
all are, having fun ; aint it provoking, that we 
should not be. there, and that the old beauty 
with her beardy mouth should spoil all; but, 
gracious sakes! What am I saying? Well, I 
was just talking to myself; 1 was not talking 
for you to hear. Are you asleep ?” she asked, 
presently ; and when I answered “ no,” she inquir- 
ed if I believed in dreams. I replied “ yes,” and, 
80 encouraged, she said, “I had one onct, and I 
knew right away that it wasn’t to be.” Rose 
doubtless believed she’softened the truth very 
pene in that she gh¢ oe: “it wasn’t to be” 

JAmpossibility of my marriage with Mr. 
for the impossibility of my marringe with Mp 


“¥ dreamed that you were walking with a cer- 
tain person in the garden, and that you were 
dressed in white, and that a certain person had 
a new coat on ; and you were talking and smil- 
ing ; and then it seemed to me that you were in 
the woods, and not in the garden at all; but 
still you were dressed in white, and all at onet 
Mr. Richards’s coat fell to pieces, and I thought 
1 could see his feet through his shoes, they 
were so ragged, and I have always heard say 
it was a bad sign todream of a man’s feet ; 
and then it seemed to me that you were just 
going to be married, and that Mike was the 
preacher, and that I saw him standing on the 
top of a haystack, tying his neckcloth ; and 
then it seemed to me that the neckcloth was a 
sheet, and that the ends blew back in the air as 
he walked ; and to dream of white things in the 
air is a bad sign. Well, I thought he was hurry- 
ing to marry you, and all at onct there came a 
mad dog and tried to bite you, and Mr. Rich- 
ards ran away, and you tried to run, it seemed 
to me, and that you fell right down ; and then 
it seemed to me that the dog had a woman’s 
head, and that it had a parasol in its paw; and 
then I thought that you were taken away, I 
didn’t know how, and that I called you, but you 
didn’t answer ; and then it seemed to me that 
your father was crying, and that his shirt was 
made of Martha’s calico apron, bat he couldn’t 
tell where you were ; and then I seemed to be 
in a strange place, and the sun had horns like 
a bull, and everything about here was gone, 
and there was a big house here, and I couldn’t 
find anybody I knew except Mr. Richards, and 
he was just as thin and pale asa ghost; he 
was sitting by little Harry’s grave, and afraid 
to go into the house, I thought; and then it 
seemed to me that you were there, and then all 
grew like a shadow, and I awoke—and when I 
thought it over, I knew it was never to be. But 
what a fool I am for telling.such a dream— 
dreams don’t mean nothing, I don’t spoge ; but 
when I saw that woman to-day, I couldn't help 
but think about it.” Os: in 

I affected to sleep, that she might be induced 
to desist; but she shook me by the shoulder, 
and sayings “are you asleep all this while? 
and didn’t you hear me tell my dream; well, 
it’s a good thing you didn’t hear it, because it 
would have made you feel bad, like enough. 

“ Now let’s have a little cheerful talk, about 
Charley or something. I wonder if he has any 
place to sleep to-night, or if he lies on the 
ground, without any piller or blanket ; gracious 
me, | hope no snake will bite him. But mabe, 
after all it would be for the best, if one was to 
bite him, and he was to die. A body don’t 
know what is best, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
Charley were better off dead than alive, for you 
know he had no inergy, poor fellow.” 

And so, now heaping the bed-clothing, and 
now urging me to take food and drink, and con- 
stantly talking, Rese remained with me all that 
long night. d y eyes kept open wide, except 
when she placed her hands upon them, wip 
urging me to sleep. 

t was a relief when morning dawned, and 
her duties called the well-meaning girl away. 
All that day I lay alone, I did not ery nor rave. 
I saw my destiny, and with all my power strove 
to take it up. 

My hands fell listless—my eyes gazed at va- 
cancy, and my heart beat slow and heavily. No 
sooner was | left alone than I wished for Rose 
to return. And when she said what Mr. Rich- 
ards was doing and saying, I wished her still ; 
aad when she was silent, 1 longed to have her 
speak. I would know just where he was, just 
how he looked, and every word he said. These 
restless, maddening feelings alternated with 
the despair of which I spoke. Every step I 
listened to as it fell, for I could not think Mr. 
Richards would not come to inquire personally 
how I did; but step after step turned in a di- 
rection opposite to iy chamber, and grew faint 
and died in the distance, or proved to he only 
that of Rose. When it was within an hour of 
night, I learned that Miss Holly had departed. 
I could scarcely keep down the cry of delight, 
but it was only the last flickering of the candle 
of hope—Mr. Richards had gone with her. 

Seating herself beside me, Rose put me in pos- 
session of all that she had gleaned by observa- 
tion and eaves-dropping, and of what she fur- 
thermore suspected, the amount of all of which 
was, that there had been a good deal of walking 
in the garden and conversation in the parlor 
during the past day, between the lady and gen- 
tleman—that the lady was travelling in a pleas- 
ure party—that she had advised Mr. Richards 
of her approach, and desired him to meet her 
in the adjoining city, but that in some way the 
letter failed of its destination, (which I perfect- 
ly understood,) and that, in consequence, “the 
beauty,” leaving her party, had presented her- 
self unexpectedly at our festival. 

Mr. Richards seemed to have made no prep- 
arations for a prolonged absence, but further 
she knew not. 

Timothy was busy, taking leave of his friends. 

While we talked, or rather while she talked, 
there was a slow and heavy step along the hall; 
my father had heard of my illness, and come to 
see me. 

When his rough, honest hand pressed mine, 
and when I saw the tears on his sunburned 
cheeks, I felt a strength given me. I mast live 
for his sake. 

I had not the good news to communicate 
which I had hoped to have. But I felt that I 
would not be utterly baffled; that in some way 
I would baffle fate, though even yet the old 
hope was not dead quite. 

Vhen about to leave me, I said I would go 
home with him, and remain until better; though 
perhaps I hoped Mr. Richards, finding me gone, 
would come and fulfil his promise. I hardly 
know what induced me, but I went, leaning on 
my father’s arm, and striving to seem stronger 
than I was. 

Martha was sorely displeased, but I cared 
not for that; in truth, I cared for nothing that 
wae left me — that fragment of a dream was 
all. 
My bed was placed at the window which 
looked toward my old home ; and, with my head 
raised on the pillows, I gazed out intently, nor 
once withdrew to till the well-known form 
was recognised. Then I slept, and awoke a 
little refreshed, insomuch that I began to take 
interest in the things about me—to watch the 
spiders, as they spun from rafter to rafter, and 
to revive the old playtimes which Charley and 
I had had there; to watch the mice as they 


myself that I was indifferent ; 

Mende thw dare Tey ie aaa he ators, 

. Two 80, cou TS, 

call the eenitiee of Bed in the floor, and 

watching the flies as they netted themselves in 
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The third day I ot pre ER Rag 
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, I arose, and wrote, 
; out all my heart ; and. 


the supersessptinn, iption, 1 called Doke, resolved to 
make one effort more. "Bat when’ grinning. 
What for do you wast me for to 
Rindery 0 

ing hisself for to see you?” my 





er; and though I had | - 


coming; that he was well, and I ill, and that 
he knew all, as well.as I. So I told the boy he 
need not mind the note, but to go to the White 
House, and ask Mr. Richards for some trifling 
article of mine which I named, and which I, of 
course, did not require. 

I hoped that he might send me some mes- | th 
sage, or that in some way I should learn some- | signed the visit as a farowell. 
thing that would be for my comfort. “ Pray, don’t call it so serious a name,” re- 

I watched him all down the lane and across = that gentleman, “1! shall only be absent a 
the road, tiow stopping to cast a stone at a/ little day, as it were;” and, graciously waving 
bird, and now to cut off some bunch of herbs | another adien, he departed. ‘ 
with a dull stick, now to catch’a humble-bee}| 1 watched them down the lane, listened to 
under his hat, and now to dive at some wad-| their receding footsteps till all was till, but 
dling goose, and pretend he was about to eat | scarcely a new pang was added to my suffer- 
her alive. in 

It seemed that he would never accomplish 
his errand ; but at last, by plunges, and dives, 
and summersets, he made his way, and I saw 
him disappear within the house. 

An age elapsed before he came forth ; and 
whien he did, he dallied as before. I could not 
remain in the chamber; and, wrapping a shawl 
about my shoulders, I descended, and, to the 
consternation of Martha, walked forth. © It 
seemed to me TJ could not do otherwise. When 
I came within call, he informed me that he 
would have brought the thing to me, whatever 
it was I wanted, in a minute. 

Little did he suspect what it was I wanted. 

“ Have you it?” I asked; and he gave it into 
my hand, in silence. “What did they say?” 1 
asked, in the hope of eliciting something. 

“Rose said she was coming to see you,” he 
answered, ’ 

“ And is that all?” 

“Yes, Mike has got an axe—a new one.” 

“What of that?” 

“Nothing; only you seemed to want to know 
things.” 

“T do; I want to know what they were all 
doing and saying.” 

“Well, Rose was a making supper biscuits ; 
and I wish I had them all—they would be good 
with cheese. Do you b'lieve as howt the moon 
is made of cheese?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Nor me; I wasn’t never a big enough fool 


absence scarcely worth mentioning.” 
_ I could say nothing, and, with some addi- 
tional jest about the sorrow of parting, he left 
me, 

When Timothy took my hand, it was with a 
cordial pressure, and the apologetic remark, 
that lie was not aware that Mr. Richards de- 


Tie would come again, he would surely come 
again, and not leave me in such cruel ‘sus- 
pense. 

Ah me! it would haye been no suspense to 
any one not mad with love. I shut my heart 
and my eyes against facts as plain as the light, 
and, hugging close the lie of my imagination, 
saul the darkness must end, 


thy was gone, and Mike, who brought me the 


intelligence, brought me also a pretty little box 
of polished rosewood, which he sent me as a 
leave-taking remembrancer; together with a 
note, which read thus: 

“ My dear friend Mary Halstead, I am gone, 
and pray you to accept the accompanying,.a3 
an evidence of sincere esteem. When you 
shall feel that your fate is decided, open the 
box, and do further as seemeth to you good.” 

Timothy Shue—one of his idle whims, I said, 
and at once put the box aside, feeling neither 
interest nor curiosity as to its contents. I felt 
greived that he was gone, for my nature is to 
acquire a liking for those persons with whom I 
am thrown, however dissimilar we may be. | 
wondered whither he proposed to travel, and 
whether we should ever meet again, and thought 
how much I should miss his flute, and so I for- 
got him—or rather he ceased to occupy my 
mind. 4 : tent 
_ Every night, for a week, I walked in the lane, 
trying to believe I enjoyed the solemnity of the 
for to believe that; and I wouldn't, if the school-| time; but I scarcely saw the fading woods, I 
master sait so.” think, or heard the winds. I was, in truth, ex- 

“ How did you happen to be so wise?” pocting other sounds than winds. I did net 

“Why, just cause I knowed some chap would | hear them. One evening, as I sat on the grass- 
contrive a way for to get it down, if it was made | bank, a little distant from the main road, I heard, 
of cheese.” I thought, the expected footstep, but it proved 

“But what more did you see or hear?” to be that of Rose. 

“One of Rose’s foots is lame; that is the| She was come, she said, to tell me all the 
reason she hasn't been for to see you, She| good news she could think of, and revive my 
sent her love. I got a great big piece of it in | spirits. And the first cheeriag intelligence she 
my pocket.” communicated was, that Mr. Richards had been 
I seemed likely to learn nothing which Ij gone three days, and that, for all she knew, he 
cared to know by these roundabout questions ; | was married at that very time—probably he was. 
so I asked him directly what Mr. Richards said,|_ “ Are you sure he is to be married?” 

“He didn’t say nothing.” “O, certainly; everybody says so, and what 
“Why, did he give you this parcel, and not | everybody says must be true.” 
speak?” ; Her assurance annoyed me; nevertheless, I 

“He didn’t give it to me; it was*Rose that | thought I knew the man better than others did, 
-gave it to me.” and it was quite impossible that he should so 
“ And did you not see him?” desert and betray me. He had made her such 
“Yes, he was reading in a book, but he didn’t | @ pretty present, Rose said, of three books, all 
say nothing.” called the same thing, and written on one sub- 

“I know something more, though; he is ject, pretty much, she believed ; and to Mike he 
going for to go away.” ad given a coat and a hat, almost as good as 

“When, and where?” and I seized the boy | new. It was plain to be seen that Rose was a 
by the hand, and compelled him to stand still | good deal conciliated. 
and answer, for he had been turning summer- I thought it not likely that he should be kind 
sets, and amusing himself with other elegant | to every one except me, whom I was sure he 
capers, as we proceeded. liked best of all; and as the girl knew nothing 

“TI do know nothing more, Rose told me positively with regard to his intentions, 1 took 
that,” and twisting out of my hands, the boy the shaping of them into my own hands, and 
leaped the fence, and ran furiously out of sight. | each person who expressed a helief contrary to 
For a moment, I almost hoped | might never | my wishes seemed my enemy. 
see him again. My old walks to the post office were resumed. 
“Tt seems to me that you look worse, said | I went simply for thé exercise and my father’s 
my father, as he joined me in the lane; have | newspaper—so I tried to believe—but there was 
you heard any bad news from Charley ?” in my heart a secret hope that directed my 

I said, “ no father, but I am not quite strong | steps. Often I encountered Dr. Roberts in 
enough to walk yet,” and so he assisted me to these walks, and was glad to see that he avoid- 
the house, and back to my lonesome chamber. | ed me no more, and that he walked erect and 
I took up the letter with the design of burning straightforward, as though he had something to 
it, but I could not; perhaps I would send it the do, and proposed to do it. He had mastered a 
next day—and perhaps all would yet be well. foolish fancy, I thought, and paused not to at 
So I laid the letter aside, and, throwing myself | tribute any of the struggles I endured to him; 
on the bed, tried to weigh the probabilities for but perhaps he knew them not, for I am in- 
and against the news I had heard. clined to think the larger sphere and ainpler oc 
The conclusion was, that it was not likely cupations divide men’s hearts, and prevent even 
that Mr. Richards would leave home for months, | love from becoming all-engrossing. 
or even weeks, without first visiting me, ‘Through the sleet and the wild winds of mid- 

Then I arranged as evidence in favor of my winter I took the accustomed walk, week after 
cause, all the bright memories belonging to our week, and returned disappointed, and to hope 
acquaintance. again. I need not lingerover that long and dreary 

Surely all was not a delusion, and I had been | time. You can imagine how, in that old farm- 
loved, if not with the strength of my own pas- house, Martha and my father and Doke and 
sion, at least after some sort; so I soothed a lit- | Hetty and myself would pass the time—moving 
tle the awful torment of fear. like oxen on a tread wheel, because we were 

How strange thatave cannot see that which | forced to do so. 
we would not see. A week was gone, andj At last the spring came round, and, worn 
gradually I had grown better, so they told me ; | thin, and with patience and faith tried to their 
and I know that I went out of my lonesome gar- utmost stretch, came the certain knowledge that 
ret} and wandered listlessly here and there, | MY long dream was indeed a dream—Mr. Rich- 
without so much interest as to gather the few ards was married ! 
and fading flowers I saw. ] knew nothing more ’ W hen I could not doubt any more, I believed 
of yhat was going forwarl at the house of my | in silence, and neither spoke nor wished to hear 
neighbor than what Doke had told, and such | spoken his name. 
inferences as I drew from observation. But, of course, his marriage was the theme 

Broken clouds were flying fast across the of all tongues ; the reputed wealth of the lady 
sky ; the moon was half full, and the wind. went | was discussed, her beauty was discussed; and, 
and came in gusty flaws ; it was one of those though a few young ladies thought she might 
weird nights that make you look about you to be younger than she was, it was pretty general- 
see if poate are walking. I remember how ly conceded that she was not ouly very rich, 
often I started, as the black shadows flaunted 
about my feet, from the swaying limbs fast-los- 
ing their leaves. I was seated on the low step 
of the- porch, looking in the direction of my 
late home, and expecting every moment to see 
the beloved form, for which I mistook a thou- 
sand shadows. 

In the near tree top, the old cock crew, and, 
away across the hills, others answered him, and 
the watch-dogs barked restlessly. It was nine 
o'clock, He will not, come to-night, I said ; 
perhaps to-morrow, or to-morrow ‘night; but, 
while Iso mused, there came voices on the 
wind, and the next moment Mr. Richards was 
before me, but not alone ; Timothy accompani- 
edhim. His salutation was kind—cordial in- 
deed—but it was the kindness and cordiality of 
a well-bred man, and not the tender interest of 
a lover, 

Timothy drew Hetty, who was slily peering 
out of the door, to his side, and amused her 
with various nonsensical talk. He was come, 
he said, specially to pay his respects to her, and 
to induce her, if his poor eloquence would serve 
so good a purpose, to accept him, when that 
she should blossom into womanhood, -as her 
true and legal spouse. ‘True, he would neither 
be so young, nor so comely, nor so agile of limb, 
as lovers she might obtain; nevertheless, he 
played charmingly on the flute; he talked, not 
elegantly, but still passably well ; and he was 
willing then and there to obligate himself, be- 
fore witnesses, to cherish her as the apple of his 
eye; and, moreover, to furnish her with all 
ualities of candy, to the extent of her desire. 
e thought it not unlikely that Doke Would be 
head butler of their establishment ; and, if 
they should conclude to take up their abode in 
the country, “Shue Lodge” commended itself 
to him as a name for their residence ; however. 
that and other minor points should be settled 
after their espousals, for, from his own observa- 
‘tion, and from what: he had conceived in his 
own mind as to the sympathy—oneness, if he 


but exceedingly handsome. 

It was more than whispered about that a cer- 
tain young woman—whose name nobody would 
mention for the world, because her father felt 
bad enongh any how in having his son run 
away—was supposed to be out of her head, 
in consequence of the said marriage, and that 
she took on like everything ; all of which came 
to me through my beloved stepmother, Martha. 
If I had been carrying on a lovemaking with the 
great Mr. Richards, and that, too, unbeknowing 
to her, I was the ungratefulest child that ever a 
woman had to do by. J had pretended to earn 
something, and had never let on to her any bet- 
ter. So, by the hour, talked Martha, more to 
my father than to myself, for it seemed to please 
her to heap burdens upon him; and, much as 
she disliked me, it suited her better to blame 
my father for my faults than myself. 

She unconsciously did me the greatest favor 
by blazoning abroad my Jove-sichness, as. she 
called it; for she always spoke of love and mar- 
riage as though they were accursed things, and 
herself quite superior to such weakness. She 
favored me, for that | secretly resolved to bafile 
her, together with all other curious gossips. 
She should not triumph over me—nor should 
}any one, not even Mr. Richards himself,. I 
would live to be avenged. Not that love was 
dead; if it had been, ambition must have died 
with it. It was love, maddened and jealous and 
aroused, that spurred me to work, and to obtain 
a position, unaided and by the force of the 
power within me, that should make him know 
and feel that I was not his inferior. I forced 
myself to say “Mr. Richards” with a smiling 
lip, even to talk of the bird’s beauty and her 
wealth. She had so much manner, I said, re- 
ally I felt dwarfed in her presence ; and as for 
her wealth, rumor was no Soabt correct. There 
would be gréat alterations and improvements 
in the old place, no doubt, and the societ 
would receive such an acquisition—all of whic 
contemplations gave me, apparently, the great- 


might so speak—of most married pairs, he ap- | est delight. Be 
pochvended no slightest jar in the Eden of their| ©“ How do you like Mr. Richards ?—you must 


know him very well ”—was asked of me almost 
every day, by one and another of my inquisi- 
tors. But i spoke so caluly, so unreservedly, 
and withal so pleasantly, that I saw they were 
misled. Perhaps I should blush to make this 
confession. but I desire in no way to screen 
myself—not to seem better or worse than the 
truth. We cannot be deceived, and not learn 
thence to deceive. It is a pity, but so it is; nor 
can we lose one great hope, without becoming 
faithless of everything. 

It was as if I had been wrung dry, and dust 
and bitterness were all that was Jeft of me. The 
color died in my cheeks, and my hair became 
as hair. There was, but one interest left, 
in life—to triumph, to be avenged. at suaf- 
fering lay beneath this resolve and the exterior 
calmness; it is useless to say. I only know that 
I sometimes think 


union. 
Meantime, Mr. Richards was thrown upon 
his own resources for my entertainment. 
Fluently ee of this am that—com- 
monplaces, which he knew could not ibl 
peer aryl as, which of the voukig ek 
tors had won themselves most-eredit, and what 
flirtations he had been observant. of, how smart 
the schoolmaster appeared in his new dress, 
and how generously our friend Timothy had 
been treated by him—all of which he assumed 
to be very funny. é 
_He made no allusion to my departure from 
hig, None, and offered no hint as to my return. 
replied simply and civilly to all he said, but 
left him to | conversation in such diree- 
pod fhe: ae Paci Se 
Suddenly, breaki som bere F 
mark, he pies to Zo, as he took ye asap i Pe. come ale 
a. bi " r : ve * 
paid. be hoped jo bare She .Bistsare.2° °° "The curiosity with regard to my love and dis;, 


me better on urn. ae ; . or 
‘ Are you about leaving | ighborhood? ” | appoin t gradual subsided ; for the more 
“Ase you abc —— Bee ae aaa oa ea wwe the a was known; and, 








him from ‘com- 
for I well knew that nothing hindered iim a 


ator a. fow weeks only, Miss Halstond;. an side, a new aud more absorbing interest was 
























































































































desolate! was all my ery. - 


Mary Halstead placed her 
eyes, as if she su anew the 


hands before her 
oe bore 

and while we both , the 1 
keeper entered with a letter in her hand. 

“Do break .the Miss ,” she said, 


with an expression of cager curiosity in her 
face; “perhaps it is from our good Mn Screw- 
hard.” 


“Strange, strange! that you will still think 
that man so perfect,” said Mary, irritably ; but 
the next moment she smiled, and, saying “ No, 
t is not strange,” broke the seal. 


bs Foreign Affairs. 


REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN. 
No. 3. 

We have seen that the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand VII to the throne of his ancestors, pre- 
served for him during the. six years of his cap- 
tivity in France by the loyalty and valor of his 
subjects, took place under the armed escort of 
General Equia. He did not present himself 
as the father of his people, but in the stern 
aspect of a conqueror. In common with the 
whole family of the Bourbons, he had learned 
nothing from adversity. The patriots who had 
maintained the national independence were 
soon to be rewarded with royal ingratitude, 
while those who had meanly fled from the con- 
test, or had basely served the intrusive King, 
were to be promoted to offices of emolument 
and honor. The doors of dungeons were al- 
ready opening for the former; the latter had 
advanced to the steps of the throne. What 
have the friends of the King urged against 
the Cortes? They describe them as dictating 
to him in somewhat the following terms: “ You 
shall do our bidding ; you shall exercise no act 
of sovereignty until empowered by us. You 
shall be King after our fashion ; when you re- 
turn, such attendants only as are of our choos- 
ing shall accompany you, and your subjeets 
shall have no laws but those of our enacting. 
We will allow them no time to inquire into the 
merits of that code which we have framed for 
their benefit. They must accept and thank us 
for the boon. They hav 10 right to deliberate 
where we have decided. That right was vested 
in us, and we have exercised it. It is there- 
fore their duty to submit, and it is your duty to 
obey our summons to appear in the bosom of 
the Cortes, and swear to the Constitution we 
have framed.” 

In this there is exaggeration, but there is 
also truth. In the strict sense of legitimacy, 
Ferdinand returned to Spain with all his ances- 
tral rights of royalty unimpaired; in other 
words, as an absolute King. His position was 
not analogous to that of William III of Eng- 
land, who was compelled to accept the Bill of 
Rights before he received the crown, He was 
to fill a throne vacated by an act of abdication, 
and therefore the donors of that throne were 
justified in making terms with a new and 
elected sovereign. But the case of Ferdinand 
was very different. His throne had never been 
abdicated ; and it was only vacant because he 
was @ captive in an enemy's country. His 
royal rights had only been dormant ; and then 
the question is, whether the Cortes had a sound 
title to change the natuse of his prerogative 
during his involuntary absence from his coun- 
try. Of course, legitimacy answers the ques- 
tion with a very decided negative ; but there 
are some special circumstances to be consid- 
ered. 

In the struggle against France, much more 
was involved than the dynasty of the Spanish 
Bourbons ; for the integrity of Spanish inde- 
pendence was imperilled. It is true that the 
Cortes had defended both; but the mere fact 
of their having refused the restoration of Fer- 
dinand in the terms of the treaty of Valencay, 
clearly shows that they looked more to the na- 
tional independence than to the Royal family. 
They demanded guarantees, not only against 
the foreigner, but against those of their coun- 
trymen who had supported the foreigner. 
Hence, while they recognised the rights of the 
King, whose throne they had defended, they 
expected in return sufficient securities for their 
own liberties, by converting an absolute into a 
constitutional throne. But what is a “ consti- 
tutional” throne? The very vagueness of the 
term leads to a multiplicity of interpretations. 
Lafayette’s definition, after the expulsion of 
Charles X, was an “ hereditary monarchy sur- 
rounded by republican institutions.” In Eng- 
land, we have another formula—“ the govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons.” The 
Cortes went still further, both in theory and 
practice. They recognised but one chamber, 
wholly elective, no privileges being conceded, 
either to coronets or mitres. But the essential 
difference between~what Lafayette proposed 
aud England recognises, and what Spain de- 
sires to enforce, was the investment in Cortes 
of the power of proroguing or dissolving their 
own body, which in hereditary monarchies is 
a vital element in the royal prerogative. In 
this respect they erred, for, even in a republic, 
the power of convening or dismissing the legis- 
lative assembly is vested in the President. 

However, Ferdinand and the Serviles tri- 
umphed. Whatever may have been the defects 
of the Constitution, it undoubtedly expressed 
the wishes of the vast majority of the people. 
It was not the offspring of violence, and it had 
been solemnly recognised by foreign Powers, by 
those Powers who aided in the dethronement of 
Bonaparte, which event released Ferdinand 
from bondage. What is remarkable in the 
eounter-revolution is, that a Government, which 
only a few days before its’ downfall exercised 
all the material and moral power of the Penin- 
sula, offered no resistance to Ferdinand, and 
took no precautionary measures against the 
machinations of its enemies. Posterity may 
condemn the leading Liberals for not saving 
the State by saving the King himself from the 
snares of his perfidious advisers; but assuredly 
they will not be branded as factions Jacobins. 

Then commenced a frightful Pergecution of 
the patriots, victims of the Serviles and Afran- 
cesados, whom they had so long despised. 
Some were confined in the dungeons of Afri 
others in the prisons of the Inquisition; some 
were sent to the galleys, branded as the refuse 

of mankind; and there had time to reflect 
whether individuals were wise in sacrificing’ 
themselves for the benefit of an ungrateful 
country. The people stood aloof, showing no 
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rage of calumny could invent 
secuted patriots, was accum 
processes instituted agai 
inality could not be “was 
No judgment could be obtained, { 

no proofs; but the accused were tortured by 
delays; and sentences, that could not be pro- 


the prolonged persecutions, and insisted on 
some termination to these horrors; but his 
commands were constantly eluded. Such was 
the innocencé of the patriots, that though three 
commissions were successively appointed, and 
composed of their sworn enemies, none dared 
to take on themselves the responsibility of con- 
demnation to death, which was the object de- 
sired. But fear of the future alone restrained 
them ; and the result was, that the last commis- 
sion persuaded the Government, without any 
judgment being recorded, without any evidence 
being submitted, arbitrarily to award the fol- 
lowing punishments. 
All who had escaped by flight were sentenced 
to death. The most illustrious of this class 
were Count Torreno, Florez Estrada, and Mina. 
In the next class, the great- orator, Augustin 
Arguelles, was sentenced to eight years’ incar- 
ceration at Ceuta, and Canga Arguelles, the 
financier, to a similar imprisonment at Penis- 
cola; such also was the fate of the poet Marti- 
nez de la Rosa, at El Penon; and of Calatra- 
ya, at Mellila; Villaneuva, Munos, Torrero, 
Oliveros, and Cepero, liberal ecclesiastics, were 
deprived of their benefices, and sentenced to 
eight years’ close confinement in convents. It 
would be easy to extend the list, for the cata- 
logue is long; but our object is rather to paint 
the spirit of the counter-revolution, than to 
dwell on details. At length, the celebrated 
Cevalhos, then Minister, and who had accom- 
panied Ferdinand to Bayonne when Bonaparte 
was plotting the abduction of the Royal family, 
presented to the King a memorial, in which he 
boldly sketched out the consequences of this 
cruel system. He advised ‘the cessation of all 
persecutions for political opinion, and recom- 
| mended his Majesty to open the gates of the 
prisons, overcrowded with victims. The King 
accepted this prudent and humane policy ; but 
his intimate counsellors dissuaded him from its 
adoption. Such was the restoration of the 
Spanish Bourbons. 
From 1815 to 1819, distrusts, suspicions, 
conspiracies, and insurrections, distracted the 
country. On one side was the King, the priv- 
ileged orders, and the mass of the people 
under the sway of the priests. On the other 
were the members of the dissolved Cortes, their 
adherents, and all who desired popular govern- 
ment. Ferdinand had solemnly promised to 
convene Cortes under the old national and le- 
gal forms, and that promise he violated. If the 
Cortes wished to go too far, he would not go 
far enough, and there was no middle party to 
hold the balance. The King favored the Afran- 
cesados, as those were called who had joined 
the French party, and served King Joseph Na- 
poleon, during the captivity of the Royal fami- 
ly. This naturally excited the liveliest indigna- 
tion among the patriots, and those who had lost 
relatives and friends during the war; it is true, 
the King published an amnesty on the 30th of 
May, 1814, from the benefit of which he ex- 
cluded some of the most obnoxious, who had 
borne arms in the French service against Spain; 
but he allowed the rest, with trifling restrictions, 
to return home. Such proceedings disgusted 
the constitutional party, who felt that time and 
opportunity were alone wanting to bring back 
their most cruel and detested enemies. Mina 
gave the first signal of resistance. On the 25th 
of September, 1814, he entered the fortress of 
Pampeluna; but, not having confidence in the 
garrison, withdrew to France. This movement 
served as a pretext for not convening the Cortes. 
On the 18th of September, 1815, Porlier suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the garrison of Corunna, 
and arrested the local authorities. He after- 
wards took possession of Ferrol, and issued a 
proclamation, declaring that the King was badly 
advised, and that the Cortes ought to be assem- 
bled. In four days he was abandoned by his 
troops, seized, and put to death. Lacy, Vidal, 
and others, made similar attempts, and shared 
a similar fate. Various attempts at insurrection 
failed during the four following years, and other 
victims perished. Power was exasperated, and 
Liberalism, though checked, was not discourag- 
ed, but awaited the hour of vengeance. That 
hour came in 1819. In December of that year, 
a large force was assembled in Lower Andalu- 
sia, destined to reduce the American colonies 
to submission, but neither the officers nor pri- 
vates liked the service. The opponents of the 
Government availed themselves of this growing 
disaffection, and a general plan of mutiny was 
organized in the Expeditionary Army, which 
broke out on the Ist of January, 1820, when 
the Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed. The 
troops in Galicia immediately fraternized with 
those in Andalusia. Mina hoisted the stand- 
ard of the Cortes and the Constitution in Na- 
varre. Agar, the late Regent, successfully agi- 
tated Aragon and Catalonia. Madrid joined 
the movement, and, when it was too late, Fer- 
dinand published a decree convening the Cortes 
on the 6th of May. This revolution is known 
as the mutiny of La Isla. Many plans were 
proposed for a pacification. Elio, Captain 
General of Valencia, requested permission of 
the King to proceed to Andalusia, and, in con- 
junction with General Freyre, endeavor to re- 
call the soldiers to their allegiance. The In- 
fante Don Carlos also offered his services; but 
Ferdinand refused these overtures by the ad- 
vise of his Minister, the Duke del Infantado. 
The revolution, however, halted in its course, 
and was stationary for a few weeks, and per- 
haps by timely vigor it might have been stopped. 
At the outset, Cadiz adhered to Royalty. Eva- 
riste San Miguel, the historian of the period, 
alluding to the resistance of Cadiz, says : 
“The h of gaining this important cit 
gradually vinilied By fee it wal opaakdns 
impossible ne do anything ; vw Ainge ™spa 
intrigues, and conspiracies, n 
effect. Our situation was Nely exteshedhiingy 
and the revolution, stationary for twenty-five 
days, without losing or gaining an inch of 
ground, presented one of the most singular 


produced astonishment suas Oo people.” 

However, a military movement at Corunna, 
on the 22d of February, 1820, and Mina’s ap- 
pearance in Navarre, consolidated the mutiny 


peared willing to try an appeal to arms, but 
Ballasteros, who had recently been appointed 
tothe military command at Madrid, da 
document in his hands, containing a long list of 


ately issued for the convocation of Cortes; 
the liberal emigrants returned, and the Consti- 
tutional party was strengthened by the amalga- 
mation of the officers who had been instrumen- 
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nounced without leading to an acquittal, were | 
| deferred. The King himself became weary of 


may in that region, he will see everywhere, amid 


officers who were implicated in the revolution, | 
| tion of the monastic lands as.sacrilege. This 
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‘Apel 1820, England merely 
| welfare of Spain. Russia, under the date of 
the 2d May, denounced in severe terms the oc- 
currences at La Isla. Its answer to the circular 


contains the following passages : , 
“Since the general pacifitation, Russia has, 


in concert with her allies, given more than one 
— of the interest she takes in Spanish af- 
irs. The corresponde hich place 
with hich the pero “has salvage a iene 
Ww e. ‘ 
that the authority of the King should be con- 
solidated through the medium of re and gen- 
erous principles, as well as by the ay. sg of 
vigorous institutions, rendered so by the regu- 
lar mode of their establishment. Institutions 


when they spring up amidst troubles, they only 
engender a new chaos. In declaring his con- 
viction on this point, the Emperor only er 
according to the lessons of experience. If we 
look to the past, great examples present 
themselves for the meditation of nations, as well 
as of sovereigns. His Majesty persists in his 
ones his wishes are not changed, and of 
that he here gives the most formal assurance. 
It now belongs to the Government of the Pen- 
insula to judge whether institutions imposed by 
one of those violent acts, the fatal patrimony 
against which Spain has struggled with so 
much honor, can realize the benefits expected 
from the wisdom of his Catholic Majesty and 
the patriotism of his counsels. The path by 
which Spain shall choose to seek this impor- 
tant object, and the measures by which she en- 
deavors to destroy the impression produced in 
Europe by the events of the month of March, 


which his oupewel Majesty will preserve with 
the Spanish Government, and the confidence 
which he would always testify towards it.” 

France, Austria, and Prussia, participated in 
the views of Russia, and each of them, with 
more or less reprobation, denounced every ap- 
proach to democratic institutions. However, 
the Progressistas were undismayed by foreign 
censures, and on the 9th July the Cortes met, 
with the usual solemnities. It ts remarkable 
that one of the earliest measures of the new 
Assembly was to disband the very army that 
had raised the standard of revolution at La Isla. 
Tt was indeed a daring experiment. Many of 
the dismissed officers remonstrated, and for a 
moment the Cortes paused. As some conces- 
sion to this military resentment, the War Min- 
ister was dismissed ; Riego was invited to Mad- 
rid, but shortly afterwards exiled to Oviedo. 
Several others were banished, on the plea that 
they meditated a republic. 
which were put down by the sword. 

The Cortes proceeded earnestly with their 
reorganizing labors. The sixty-nine Deputies 
who signed the address presented to the King 


“Persians,” were disqualified for the exercise 
of any office, civil or military, at the same 
time that the Afrancesados, formerly persecu- 
ted, were restored to their civic rights. Among 
the new measures was a decree awarding the 
penalty of banishment for eight years against 
any one endeavoring to dissuade the people 
from the observance of the Constitution, and 
imprisonment for the same period if an ecclesi- 
astic. The law of entail was altered, which 
gave great offence to the nobility. The finances 
were so deranged that a foreign loan was a ne- 
cessity, as the country was too impoverished to 
sustain a pressure of taxation adequate to its 
emergencies ; and a plan was submitted for the 


passed on the Ist October, the monasteries, ex- 
cepting a certain number, were suppressed, and | 
also several of the military orders, the revenues | 
of which, it was agreed, should be set apart for | 
the payment of the national debt. Hitherto, | 
the King had sanctioned the proceedings of the 
Cortes, though with reluctance; but he hesita- 
ted to interfere with the church, and a month 
elapsed before he affixed his signature to the 
secularization of monastic property. In regard 
to this subject, we must enter into some de- 
tails. 

By certain articles decreed by the Council of 
Trent, a power was reserved to the Crown of 
Spain to suppress any convent, if the monks did 
not amount to twelve. During the reign of 
Ferdinand VII, it was ascertained that out of 
eighteen hundred cofvents that existed in the 
Kingdom, nine hundred, or one half, fell under 
that category, and accordingly were suppressed 
by a simple ordinance. Jonellanos reckoned 
the whole number of the clerical body of all 
classes at 180,000. “The oldest conventnal 
foundations,” says Capt. Widdrington, “ appear 
to be the very curious group in Galicia and the 
Asturias, to which kingdoms they seem to have 
been confined. There were no less than 400 of 
these small establishments, the greater part 
being ‘ duplices,’ or containing both sexes. In 
fact, they were private’ endowments, and much 
more secular than ecclesiastical in their nature ; 
nor do I suppose the inmates professed any 
degree of chastity, or possibly even celibacy. 
A portion of these foundations were styled 
‘ herederos, meaning that they were proprietary, 
and belonged, of hereditary right, to the fami- 
lies who had originally endowed them. The 
dates of the greater number are in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, centuries.” In the time 
of Charles ITI, the enormous property locked 
up by being in possession of the regular clergy 
had been regularly brought under the notice of 
the Government, and the sale of that property, 
and the conversion of the produce into the pub- 
lic funds and securities, for their benefit, was 
seriously proposed by no less a body than the 
Council of Castile. The groundwork of this 
proposition was the fatal injury to agriculture 
inflicted by the system, for the husbandry on 
these lands was very defective; an immense 
area was literally depopulated. “Where are 
the forty towns of Toledo,” asks Capt. Widd- 
rington, “ that have disappeared since the time 
of Philip II? Ask the priesthood, for they are 
the real authors of such destruction. Where 
are the industrious people who teemed in Anda- 
lusia, the very name of whose locations is lost, 
although they once filled the country along the 
Guadalquiver, making it one vast garden and 
continued line of villages and towns? » Ask the 
advisers and directory of the Catholic Kings, 
who are now held out as subjects for admira- 
tion. Who have caused the reduction of Estre- 
madura, nearly the most beautiful region in 
Europe, to a vast despoblado? The same 
authorities. Let the traveller go from Burgos 
to Valladolid, and from thence to Leon, return- 
ing to Benevante, or shaping his course as he 


the most fertile land, capable of producing eve- 
rything to gladden the heart of man, little more 
than the ruins of decayed villages and towns, 
the shadows and spectres of former wealth and 
prosperity; the same heads and hands have 
produced these fatal consequences.” 

The feeble mind of Ferdinand, however, look- 
ed on church property as sacred; nor is this 
wonderful, since he passed much of his time in 
embroidering a petticoat for the Virgin Mary ! 


wise measure dissolved all the little confidence 
that remained between the King and the Cortes, 
‘they restrained his prerogative; they were hated 

having interfered with the 
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; 
highly interes 
quence of foreign 
vention not only brought into play the balance 
of power in Enrope, but also the balance of 
conflicting principles; or, in other words, the 
absolutism. of the Holy Alliance and the consti- 
tutional prineiples of England. J. D. 
- London, October 18, 1854. 


ae vuvuni” iis aise: 


Count Buol, the Minister for the Foreign Af- 
fairs of Austria, addressed on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, to Count Esterhazy, the Austrian Am- 
bassador at the Court of Berlin, a confidential 
note, containing statements showing clearly that 
Austria has abandoned its plan of preventing 
the Turks from attacking, by the way of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the Russian position on 
the left bank of the Pruth ; and, farther, that it 
is not willing to give Prussia the promise re- 
quired by that Power, of not changing its al- 
léged neutrality into open hostilities against 
Russia. Count Buol says that the Austrians 
have entered the Danubian Principalities, in 
virtue of the permission of the Sultan, and for 
the sole purpose of preventing their being re- 
occupied by the Russians ; and, consequently, 
that Austria cannot undertake to prevent the 
Turks or their allies, the French and the Eng- 
lish, from making these provinces the basis for 
their farther operations against Russia. Count 
Buol says, also, that Austria cannot expect that 
the peace, which is so much needed, and which 
it is so anxious to see established, can be ob- 
tained by the struggle and sacrifices of other 
| Powers, and consequently that it cannot bind 
| itself not-to change its present armed neutrali- 
, ty into a participation in the war. The victory 
| of the French and English at the Alma, over 
‘ Prince Mentschikoff, has evidently had the ef- 
‘ fect of rendering the Court of Vienna more in- 
, clined than ever for assuming the position 
l which might afford it a safe opportunity of in- 
, creasing its own power at the expense of its 
_ old friend, the Czar. 
| The House of Hapsburg possesses the pride 
, which makes it indignant at being looked upon 

as dependent on the Russian Emperor, as, since 
| 1849, it has really been, in public opinion; 
; and, consequently, it feels rejoiced with getting 
| the opportunity of showing that it has the 
, courage to brave the anger of its-supposed pro- 
tector ; still, it did not begin to abandon its am- 
_ biguous course until it thought that it could 
do so with impunity, but even now it remains 
somewhat hesitating, from fear of committing a 
great mistake. 
| The Austrian note—above alluded to—is cre- 
| ating much sensation throughout the whole of 
| Germany, and especially in Prussia. One of 
the Berlin journals, supposed to be in the in- 
terest of Russia, uses the following expression : 
“We do not wish to decide, beforehand, 
whether it might be possible for Russia to for- 
get and forgive what Austria has lately sinned 
against it; we leave the decision to the gene- 
rosity of the Russian monarch. But one thing 
we know for certain; and that is, that if the 
congratulations which the Austrian Cabinet 
i has transmitted to France and England, on ac- 
| count of the victory of the allied forces over 





Prince Mentschikoff, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Count Buol in his note of the 30th 
September, are to be looked upon as indicating 


‘the future course of Austria, then there re- 


mains but a very poor chance of a speedy end 
to the present war; and it must also be evident 
to Prussia, and to the whole of Germany, that 
Austria has abandoned its neutral position 
without consulting the other States of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and consequently made it- 
self alone responsible for the results which such 
a step might produce.” 

The increasing cordiality between the West- 
ern Powers and Austria is evidently producing 
its legitimate result of diminishing the popular 
sympathy in behalf of England and France, 
without, however, transferring it to Russia, 
which still remains the object of the deadly 
hatred of the European people generally. But 
itis not to be concealed, that several of the 
German Governments, and a great part of the 
German nobility, still remain warm friends of 
the Czar, whom they look upon as their main 
support against popular movements, and whom 
they consequently deem their own interests re- 
quire them to aid in his present struggle, 
should this take a turn threatening his destruc- 
tion. 

Tam led to this latter remark from several 
other reasons, and also from the tenor of the 
note which the Minister for the Foreign Af- 
fairs of Prussia, Baron Manteuffel, on the 13th 
instant, addressed to the Prussian Ambassador 
at the Court of Vienna, Count y. Arnim, as an 
answer to that of Count Buol of the 30th Sep- 
tember, spoken of in my last letter. From the 
two notes, now alluded to, it is very evident 
that there exists at present a great difference 
in the views of the Austrian and Prussian Cab- 
inets, relative to the course of policy which the 
German Confederation, as well as Austria and 
Prussia, respectively, ought to pursue against 
Russia ; and that those of the Prussian Cabi- 
net are by far the most favorable to the Czar. 
Baron Manteuffel, while declaring that the 
Prussian Government is resolved to oppose all 
steps of its Eastern neighbor, threatening the 
real interests of Germany, does not apprehend 
any danger from the increase of the Russian 
army in Poland, but views this measure as a 
necessary result of the attacks directed against 
the Russian territory by the allied forces. He 
says, also, that while the Prussian Government 
is ready to unite with that of Austria in a new 
attempt at mediating peace between the belli- 
gerent Powers, it must, however, refuse to bind 
itself to a declaration of war against Russia, 
should that Power decline to submit to the con- 
ditions which, as the basis of peace, might be 
offered to it. He admits that it is of great in- 
terest to Germany, that all obstacles to the free 
access to the Danube should be removed, and 
that that river should be left open to trade ; but 
he intimates that the Danubian Principalities 
might, under the present state of war, be inva- 
ded by the Russians, without jeoparding the in- 
terests of Germany. It is also necessary to ob- 
serve, that Baron Manteuffel expressly states, 
that it is not the intention of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment to speak in behalf of the other States 
of the German Confederation. But it is very 
evident that his note to Count Arnim, as well 
as that of Count Buol to Count Esterhazy of 
the 30th September, are composed in such a 
language, as intending to influence the decis- 
ion of the other German States, for or against 
Russia. 

The confidence and cordiality, if there ever 
existed any, between the two Great German 
Powers, is evidently on the wane, and we may 
expect to see them, before next spring, in open 
hostility against each other. They have already 
begun to throw out baits, in order to deprive 
one another of the support of the other German 
States. The probability is, that the whole Ger- 
man Confederation will soon be divided in two 
hostile parties, one siding with the Western 

The Western Powers have—as I said above— 
lost some of the popular sympathy, on account 
(of their friendly relations to Austria; but it 
must be admitted that they have acted wisely 
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ment of Poland and of the other nationalities 
subject to Russia and its ancient ally, Austria ; 
but such a declaration would have provoked 
the spirit of revolution throughout the greatest 
part of Europe, and given to Russia the sup- 


| port of most of the other established European 


Governments. Besides, it could not be expect- 
ed that the aristocracy of England and the des- 
potic ruler of France should, without the great- 
est necessity, put themselves at the head of a 
party confessing diametrically opposed princi- 
ples to those upon which the privileges of the 
English nobility and the power of Louis Napo- 
leon rest. Therefore, in the present state of 
affairs, we must admit that the Western Pow- 
ers are excusable for having sought the friend- 
ship of the treacherous house of Hapsburg. 
Justice bids me also to observe, that it is 
rumored that the young Emperor of Austria, 
and the Austrian premier, Count Buol, are 
somewhat more liberal in their views than might 
have been expected. But be this as it will, we 
have great cause for rejoicing at seeing the 
members of the Holy Alliance avenging upon 
one another the injuries which they have in 
common inflicted upon the sacred cause of Free- 
dom. 

I cannot forbear to direct the attention of 
your readers to a note, which the Minister for 
the Foreign Affairs of Saxony, some time ago, 
transmitted to the Saxon Envoy at the Court 
of St. James, in reply to seme passages in a 
note which Lord Clarendon, on the 9th of July, 
had sent to the English Minister at Dresden, 
Mr. Forbes, with instructions to communicate 
its contents to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Saxony, Mr. y. Brust. 

From the published note of Mr. v. Brust, we 
learn that Lord Clarendon had, in haughty and 
unbecoming terms, expressed himself with regard 
to the views entertained by the Court of Saxo- 
ny relative to the present hostile state between 
the Western Powers and Russia; and Mr. v. 
Brust intimates, that but for the high esteem 
which his sovereign felt for the English Queen, 
no answer would have been awarded to the 
insolent note which Mr. Forbes had read to Mr. 
y. Brust. 

The Saxon Minister then goes on to justify 
the views entertained by his Government, as 
not at all hostile to the Western Powers; but 
does not, however, conceal that there is more 
congeniality of sentiments between the Cabinet 
of Dresden and that of Berlin, than between 
the former and that of Vienna. We may hence 
conclude that the Saxon Government is more 
inclined to unite with Prussia than with Aus- 
tria, should actual hostilities break out between 
these two great German Powers. 


DIOGENES. 
Inbeck, October 25, 1854. 
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BG&s We call the attention of readers to our 
Prospectus for 1855. Any one who wishes to 
secure us some additional subscribers, can cut it 
out, wafer it on a sheet of paper, and circulate 
for names. : 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Ainth Volume of Whe Bational Era, 
Washington, D. ¢. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is an uncompromising op- 
ponent of Slavery and ihe Slave power; an ad- 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or laymen; 
a friend of Temperance, the Homestead, and 
all reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has a right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
right of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requires him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
can be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures ; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the ‘ssues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being beld in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its polic 
has yet been developed—a movement whic 
promises to effect such union. 

The National Era, while occupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has ite provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of January ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
sent in at once to 
G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
November,. 1854. 


TERMS. 


Single copy one year - $2 
Three copies one year - - 5 
Ten copies one year - - 15 
Single copy six months - - 1 
Five copies six months - - 5 
Ten copies six months +: he 


Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms. It is not n that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

pay Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk, Large amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

. G. BAILEY, Washington, D.C. 





Joun Kirmay, agent for the Era for Cincin- 
nati, Corner of Third and Walnut streets, 





pas The letter of Jerrerson, from which 
we quoted last week, was written to Mrs., not 
Mr. John Adams. 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
We print in our advertising columns. the 
Prospectus of the New York Tribune, ® paper 
which we are happy now to agree with, doc- 





trinally, in every point, we believe, but that of 


Protection and Free Trade.. The course of the 
Tribune in relation to the Fusion and Political 
Anti-Slavery movement, has been noble. As 
to its admirable qualities as a newspaper, every- 
body acknowledges them. “ii 
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Re 
“say to our 


, Nothing friends, _ tions adverse to 
our views assail us ‘many quarters. “Keep 


cool, friends. We intend to do so, at any rate, 
Had we consulted worldly prudence, we should 
have postponed:ur articles,.till after the renew- 
al of our subscription list—but on all practical 
questions of moment, when our opinions are 
formed, we feel it our duty to express them at 
once. Non-committalism is no part of our tac- 
tics. Of course, we recognise the right of sub- 
scribers to a fair share of our columns, to ex- 
press their opposing views. Meantime, we shall 
lay before them whatever facts and consjdera- 
tions may help to elucidate the subject, and 
conduct to right conclusions. 


We discuss, but do not denounce. As the 
Know Nothings now constitute a distinct, mani- 
fest, and powerful political party, extending 
into every State of the Union, and openly as- 
piring to the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, its relations to the Question of Slavery 
become of vast importance. The People of 
all sections have a right to know what their 
position and purposes are on this vital ques- 
tion. 

We said lately that they had ignored it; that 
they had acted so far with little or no reference 
to it; but that they must take a definite posi- 
tion in relation to it. We repeat now, that as 
they claim to be a National Party, and propose 
to obtain the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, they must decide upon this question, 
either for Slavery or against it—for the doc- 
trines concerning its relations to the Constitu- 
tion, maintained by slaveholders, or by their op- 
ponents ; for the Fugitive Slave Act, the Com- 
promise Measures, the Slavery Propagandism 
that is seeking to grasp Dominica, Cuba, and 
California, and so much of Mexico as it can 
assimilate, or against them. 

It is undeniable that many Anti-Slavery men, 
many even of those who have hitherto acted 
with the Free Democracy, have joined the new 
party, while others of the same classes look 
with favor upon it. We quoted, a week or 
two since, an extract from an editorial in the 
Portage County (O.) Democrat, hitherto a Free 
Democratic paper, justifying its policy. Other 
papers of the same class, Kast and West, by 
their non-committalism, betray their leaning 
towards the Order. In Indiana, at a State 
celebration on the Ist instant, by the Repub- 
licans, of their recent victory, unmistakable 
indications were furnished of their sympathy 
with the invisible party; and both the Journal 
and the Free Democrat of Indianopolis, the 
latter hitherto the State organ of the Free 
Democratic Party, and the former the State 
organ of the Republicans, avow, if we do not mis- 
understand them, Native American principles. 
In Massachusetts, the election returns show 
the almost total absorption of the Free Demo- 
crats and Republicans by the mysterious Order. 
The results in three hundred and eight towns 
of the State, (all except twenty-one,) are re- 
markable : 


1852. 
Whig candidates - - - 52,683 
Democratic candidates - 45,875 
Free Soil candidates - 28,023 





Webster ticket - - 1,670 
Native American ticket 165 
128,416 

1854. 
Gardner, Know Nothing 78,843 








Washburn, Whig 26,135 
Bishop, Democrat 13,195 
Wilson, Republican - 6,518 
Wales, Old Line Democrat - 313 
All others - : - TAT 

125,751 
Whig loss - 26,548 
Administration loss 32,681 
Free Democratic loss - 21,505 





; 80,734 
It will be seen that the Know Nothing vote 
has gained nearly all that the other three par- 
ties have lost. The Whig Party loses one half, 
the Administration Party, two thirds, the Free 
Democratic, three fourths of its numbers. 

The facts we have presented show clearly 
enough that Free-Soilers, Free Democrats, Re- 
publicans, call them what you will, are exten- 
sively committed to the new organization. 
Now, it is not for us to charge them with apos- 
tacy from Anti-Slavery principles, with disloy- 
alty to the cause they have so long maintained, 
with any dishonest purpose whatsoever. Mr. 
Wilson, the candidate of the late Republican 
Party in Massachusetts, in his letter declining 
the nomination, (which was not accepted,) de- 
clared that he had “assumed no obligations 
inconsistent with the strictest fidelity to the 
pledges” he had publicly given; and he add- 
ed— 

“T wish, also, to say that I belong to no or- 
ganization where I have been required to mod- 
ify or qualify in any degree my anti-slavery sen- 
timents or to repress their utterance. For more 
than eighteen years, on all fit occasions, I have 
fearlessly uttered those anti-slavery sentiments 


in the face of friends and of enimies, and I shall 
continue to do so while I live.” ‘ 

Other Know Nothings, like Mr. Wilson, will 
doubtless hold the same language, asserting 
that they are not required by their organization 
to modify or qualify in any degree their Anti- 
Slavery sentiments. In fact, it would seem 
that a majority of the Congressmen elected by 
the new Party in Massachusetts are or have 
been “ Free-Soilers,” so called. Damrell, Co- 
mins, Burlingame, Banks, Knapp, De Witt, 
and Trafton, seven out of the eleven elect, are 
so reported. And Mr. Gardner, the candidate 
for the Governorship, deemed it expedient, in 
reply to the charge brought against him by 
Judge Allen, to place himself openly on Anti- 
Slavery ground before the election. 

“Tt is not true,” he wrote, “that I am or have 
ever been in favor of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
I never voted for a man who favored it, knowin 
such to be his views, and I must’ very poem | 
change before I ever do. I never by word, act, 
or vote, favored its passage, and I am an advo- 
cate of its essential modification, or, in lien 
thereof, its unconditional repeal. Returning 
from Canada last June, I read in the cars that 
there was a petition for its repeal at the Ex- 
change news room, and on my arrival, before 
even going to my place of business, I hastened to 
the Exchange and signed the petition. 

“To the general assertion, that my ‘life is 
covered all over with the badges of the slave- 
holder,’ I can only interpose a general denial. 
You have been very much misled in your esti- 
mate of my character. Were it not a little 
egotistical, I might say my heart beats as ear- 
nestly for the rights of the North, and my de- 
terminations are as steadfast to oppose the ag- 
gressions of the South, as yours or your inform- 


ant’s. But I am not content with a general de- | 4 party, 


nial. I ask that the particulars be given—point 

to the place, the time, and the act—state the 

words, the votes, ag deeds, whereon this 
is based. — 
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Ball the great Anti-Nebraska Meeting in 

I procured the officers and 
speakers. I called the meeting to order, and 
made the opening address, and I think (though 
I have not the record by me) was one of its 


Feb last. 


Vice Presidents. The 


day; and yet I am now charg 
Nebraska man!” 


Certainly, it would seem from the reply 


with being 


Judge Allen, and the documentary testimony 
furnished in his letter, that. Mr. Gardner had | 
forgotten some passages in his own history, 
which sustained the Judge in his material 


allegation, but this does concern us now. 


action of the Federal Government. 


eral Government, but through the exercise 


the patronage-power of the President. All that 


the Know Nothings have done in the States 


Slavery Question. 


tition is in the city , its first number, 
archives, the other facts in the journals of the jaw 


is sufficient to know that he placed himself 
publicly on Anti-Slavery ground, while -the 
Know Nothing candidate for the Governorship, 
and is now bound by his recorded declarations. 

But, the peculiar policy of the Know Noth- 
ings cannot be carried out, except through the 
Naturali- 
zation laws cannot be repealed or modified but 
by Congress. Foreign-born citizens cannot be 
left out of the numerous offices under the Fed- 


merely preliminary. They claim to be a Na- 
tional Party, and their chief concern is with 
National objects. Acting in their several States, 
in State affairs, and under the oath of secresy, 
it is easy enough to manage in reference to the 
All they have to do is to 


the Party, is no less explicit. After comm; 
ting itself in its Prospectus * against the * 
tion of the question of Slavery td 


in Congress 
ae ee ‘ ‘ or 
out of it,” it proclaims in the first editorig] of 


' opposition to “ gj “higher 
doctrines by which the Constitution jg ti 
be set at naught, violated, or disregarded” . 
thus giving currency to the slang misrepresens 

_ ation of Anti-Slavery men so fashionable ag 
, pro-slavery politicians. Referring in che, 
number to the project of a Constitutional Pas 
ty; started by the obsolete George M. Dating ‘ 
inquires— r 
“Is it possible these politicians have 


discovered that the people have themselves “ 


ready Sormed, and raised into eminence a 
arg Np gud oe 
ave not these politicians heard f 
Northwest, from the North, and from the Faye 
Do they not know that in New York th 
American party’ is composed of sound o - 
servative elements entirely? Do they not k o“ 
that the ‘Hards’ and the ‘Silver Grays’ _ 
pose the American party in that State? ?, 


of 


It 


they not know that in assachusetts, the Wh, “ 
F the Democrats, and the Free-Soilers, eae}, ~ 
of | a candidate for Governor, and that the “Ameri. 


ca party’ took up an independent conser», 
tive Union man for Governor, and elected him 
by a vote far exceeding all thg votes cast ho 
the three other parties? Do they not knog 
that the American party in the “Old B 
18 & pure national party?” 
© Have Wilson, Burlingame, Knapp, De Wit 
Banks, &c., become “nationalized” according 
* . . 5 
to the ideas of this organ of their party? 


is 
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ee onan 
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have a prudent reference to public opinion ; and 
the absence of any “ platform” on the subject 
of Slavery, facilitates this accommodating pol- 
icy. In one section, their action is Pro-Slavery ; 
in another, Anti-Slavery; in another, simply 


Again: “Our friends,” says this organ 
“have never yet refused to vote for a rel 
cratic ‘ Hard,’ or a ‘ Silver Gray Whig, whey 
ever such a candidate has adopted our pring; 


cause it did not 
Non-Intervention 
speech, delivered bq 
ware, on Native A 


Anti-Administration, or Non-Committal. 
Let us recapitulate : 


of the new Party, says: 


throughout the land!” 


spond to this ? 


Know Nothings feel proud of this result ? 


mittal as to any practical action. 


and Nebraska candidate. 


Mr. Bsytox, the only Republican from Mis- 
souri, who cherishes the Anti-Slavery doctrines 
of Mr. Jefferson, and had the courage to speak 
and vote against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, ascribes his defeat to the Know 
Nothings; and the American Organ, just es- 
tablished in Washington, as the National organ 


“ The final political demolition of Thomas H. 
Benton, (credited by himself to the votes of the 
Know Nothings,) was a triumph, of which our 
Missouri friends may be justly proud, and upon 
which we congratulate the American Party 


Do the twenty thousand Free-Soilers who voted 
with the Know Nothings in Massachusetts re- 


Mr. Mort, the pro-Nebraska candidate of if 
pro-Slavery Administration Party in Pennsyl- 
vania, for Canal Commissioner, is elected by 
an unprecedented majority. Do the Free Soil 


In New York, they put up a Silver Gray 
Fillmore Whig, with the express view of defeat- 
ing Clark,and Seward. We have the testimony 
of the New York Express, that the nomina- 
tion would not have been made, had Clark and 
Raymond remained on the Whig Syracuse 
platform, which, we all know, was non-com- 
The proba- 
bility is, that the movement has resulted in the 
defeat of Clark,* and in the election of a Liquor 
What said the New 
York Know Nothing Standard, while the indi- 
cations were that Seward was prostrated? In 


ples. The election of Mott in Pennsylvania, 
and Hinks in Baltimore, are only two out of 
many instances in which Democrats have beg) 
sustained and elected by the votes of oy, 
friends.” 


Is it true, then, that our Free Soil friend; 
who are swallowed up in Know Nothingism, 


dency, provided they be sound Native Amer. 
cans ? 

Our Union-saving “organ” grows enthysi 
astic as it proceeds. The efforts of Webster 
Fillmore, andthe Compromisers of 1850, to say, 
the Union, are rivalled by what the Knoy 
Nothings have accomplished in this line. 

“ William H. Seward and his allies,” jt says, 
“ are now, we trust, impotent for mischief. Th. 
‘ American party’ has in this single year, by 
its conservative influence, done more for {i 
preservation of the Union, than has been dow: 
in the last twenty years, saving and exceptiny 
the patriotic efforts of the Union party in 185i, 
whose labors had been rendered naught by the 
blundering follies of this Administration. |; 
is our firm belief that both Bentonism and Smp. 
ardism are now crushed, and that, if the patri. 
otic portions of the people continue to rally 
around our standard, we shall form a conser. 
tive, Union-loving, and liberty-preserving party, 





demagogues, and render the Union perpetual.” 

According to this, our Free Soil friends have 
been entrapped into an Organization, whose 
great mission it is, to exterminate Bentonism 


1850, and deify their authors. Was it for this 
Mr. Fillmore performed his tour to the South, 
a year ago? 

Again, the American Organ: brings authori. 
ties to sustain its pro-slavery position: 


will vote for Fillmore or Clayton, for the Presi. 


whose power will arrest the machinations of 


and Sewardism, to revive the Compromises of 


. 
— 


F oa Raper te sae — 


aga 


the Know Nothing 
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tinguished men be 
marked— 
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this secret party.” 

In relation to 
American Party, as 
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other party besides 
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come out plainly, a 
on the principles 
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Referring to the 
North by the Nebrg 


“ Repose for the q 
to save us from our 
I think there is far 
ever existed before 
show,) I rejoice tha 
be found in the cou 
other men who thi 
Whig and Democra 
ent sections of the 
question a part of 
split into irreconci 
equally ultra in th 


New York, said that Journal, the work of the 
new party was, “to rebuke the higher law, woolly- 


“The 


charitable in their ab 


New York correspondent of the Balti third of this State a (¢ 


pecially, Sewardism, and it was nobly done 


be put down. 


Standard. 
to sustain it in such a “ mission?” 


in New York: 


disfigured the arch-agitator. 


finished the work which Pierce began. 


tersfield of New York. 


ism, and all other isms, not compatible with 
the just rights of the People, and therefore, es- 


Mark, Sewardism, not as a representative of 
Whigery, or Monopoly, or the Commercial 
Interest, but, as the representative of “the 
higher law,” and Anti-Slavery sentiment, is to 
This is the mission of Know 
Nothingism in New York, according to the 
Are our Free Soil friends prepared 


Hear, too, how the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, 
a paper which advocates Slavery and the Slave 
Trade on principle, as necessary to high civili- 
zation, approves of the Know Nothing policy 


“ Now as to the results. First of all, let us 
congratulate the country upon the annihilation 
of Sewarp. Scott’s defeat stripped him of half 
his strength, paralyzed one-half of his body, and 
To the surprise 
of everybody, that extraordinary, invisible, 
incomprehensible body, the Know Nothings, 


“ They throttled Seward with the most extra- 
ordinary ease and grace, and left him, dead, 
mangled, lying high and dry above the lowest 
possible ebb of ill luck, upon the political pot- 
The Tribune and its 


more Sun, over the signature of ‘ Jon,’ and 
under date November 10th, makes the follow 
ing truthful and important communication, 
published in the Sun of Saturday last, to wit: 

“<The Know Nothings are a national party, 
and will not enter-into the Seward crusade 
against Slavery. They would probably, hai 
they known their strength, have secured a larger 
vote in the western counties, and have elected 
Ullmann. So far from disbanding, they are 
taking measures for the extension of their organ- 
ization in the interior of the State, and are con- 
fident of being able to control both State and 
city elections hereafter. They will probably 
make a repeal or modification of the naturaliza- 
tion laws a test question in future elections, 
and particulaly in the Presidential election. 

“* The Anti-Slavery movement in this State 
has been checked by this election, though it 
does not demonstrate any partiality for the Ne 
braska bill. In fact, that question was over 
shadowed by the more pressing issues between 
the various parties to the liquor question—. ¢., 
“bad liquor, good liquor, and no liquor.” Both 
the Temperance question and Know Nothing 
ism exerted more influence upon the result than 
did the Nebraska question.’ 
“Tt is true, strictly true, as stated by the Bal 
timore Sun's intelligent correspondent, that 
‘the Know Nothings are a National. Panty, 
and will not enter into the Seward crusule 
against Slavery. 

“Tt is true, also, strictly true, that ‘the Anii 
Slavery movement in New York has been check- 
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compatriots are now howling a wild and horri- 
ble dirge over the remains of their martyr. We 
do not fancy the Know Kothings, but all honor 
to them for having crushed to the earth, and 


ed” by the late demonstrations.” 
Where is the Know Nothing Press that speaks 


Whig and Free Dem 
prostrating the Adu 
indication was fair 


peace of a great Republic.” 


lelujah ! 


the declarations of their “ organs.” 
York Know Nothing Standard says : 


is left. The American organization is not 


serve its integrity and unity. This i 


5 ' 


tions,” 


secret movements: 


professed by the ‘ Know Nothing’ 


istence as a ey, 
calities, incidental 
bined to place them 
of seeming co-0 


is sustained by 


tionality. It remarks : 
“ Nothin 
nted 


defend the 


ples, and its action.” 





trampled under their feet, the boldest and most 
unprincipled fanatic that ever endangered the 


Strange times these, when Fillmore Whigs, 
Dickinson Democrats, Slavery Propagandists, 
and Free-Soilers, can unite in a common Hal- 


From the acts of the Party, let us turn to 
The New 


“Under these circumstances, but one course 


local institution—it extends East, West, North, 
and South—and an entire repudiation of every- 
thing like Abolitionism was necessary to pre- 
ndent 
nomination, therefore, ts @ guarantee to our 
Southern friends, that, whatever the parties of 
the North may do, the patriotism of the masses 
knows no distinction between North and South. 
Whether Mr. Ullmann and his associates on 
the American ticket are to be elected, or not, 
we feel convinced that the men of real princi- 
ple attached to the American organization in 
this State will vote for them, and thus exhibit 
their complete alienation from all party corrup- 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Whig copies this, 
with the following prefatory remarks, showing 
the favor the new order is beginning to find 
among slaveholders, fearful as they are of all 


“The leading sentiment understood to be 
or ‘ Ameri- 
ean’ party, and corroborated by many of the 
results of their organization, must, in its legiti- 
mate operation, lead them to oppose every sec- 
tionalism at war with the peace and prosperity 
of the Federal Union ; a peculiar devotion to 
the perpetuity and true glory of the Union be- 
ing the apparently recognised basis of their ex- 
It may be that, in some lo- 
or other causes have com- 
for the time in a position 
jon with men unsound as 
national politicians. But the general correct- 
ness of their assumed national conservatism as 
the labored assaults 
upon Know Nothingism, in the New York 


The New Orleans (La.) Creole reprints the 
same extrect, finding in it a sweet odor of Na- 


more satisfactory than this could 
to those who love the Union and $ 
Constitution. In the present disor- 
ganization of the political elements, it is impos- 


party is national in its organization, its prinei- 

The American Organ, the National paper of | syst 
¥Later returns show that this result is barely oseaped 
from, 


for Liberty, that utters an indignant protest 
against Slavery Propagandism, that protests 
against these doctrines and designs thus boldly 
attributed te the Know Nothing organization, 
by its authorized organs? We know of none. 
Now, when an organization, embracing in 
its membership Slaveholders and non-Slavehold- 
ers, Slavery Propagandists and F'ee-Soilers, 
Hards and Silver Grays, Fillmore, Clayton, Pol- 
lock, Wilson, and Burlingame, undertakes to 
plan its National operations, and select its Na- 
a| tional candidates, what will be done? Shall 
the candidates be Anti-Slavery or Pro-Slavery— 
for the Fugitive Act or against it—for the divis 
ion of California or against it—for Cuba with 
Slavery or against it—for the existence of Sle. 
very within Federal jurisdiction or against it? 
All these Questions are of vital importance— 
the People have made up their minds on then, 
pro or con—no man could be selected as 4 
Presidential candidate, whose opinions are n0! 
decided respecting them. Would the Virginia 
Know Nothings or the Massachusetts Knov 
Nothings be willing to take a candidate on trust, 
without understanding his position? Would 
the former consent to vote for Pollock, or the 
latter, for Claytom- or Fillmore ? 
Let us say to our Anti-Slavery friends, who 
have either joined the Know Nothings or voted 
for their candidates—this new organization 4 
beginning to be looked to by the South, especial 
ly by Southern Whigs, as the only basis fv 
what they call a “ National Party”—tbat 1s, * 
Party, which, ignoring the Question of Slavery; 
will permit its policy on that Question to be 
silently determined by Southern managemen'. 
The Semi- Weekly Creole, of New Orleans, speak® 
confidently on this point. Referring to the 
prostration of the old parties, and the indies 
tions of an approaching sectional conflict, " 
looks to the Know Nothings to prevent this evil 
“ Tt seems to be universally acknowledged,” tt 


gays, “that the ‘Know Nothings’ aim to pi 
ive our institutions as delivered to them by 


r and the Washi n New Era, special- the sainted heroes of "76. They are pledged hd 
ly devoted to the propagation of Abolitionism | 0 pose all foreign influence, and to stan ve 
and its kindred heresies ; and wo find a further the Union and the Constitution. It pig 
= of the essential hostili of the Know possible then to be a Know Nothing and a Di 
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“We see no danger to the Union. Our reve- THE ULLMANN PARTY IN NEW YORK. _ is trae, however, there are noble exceptions | _ p—mempblicans, 12; Democrats, 9 ; In- 


lation from the fates is far different from that 
doleful prediction of the Courier, Our next 
election will present a ¢ for the Presi- 


dency, not only national 4 Paiple will but 
American in his heart. The will recog- 


. 
i 
| 
i 
4. 
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the national ground. e 
Silver Gray Whi have been overslaughed by 
the adherents of Seward. The Nebraska Dem- 
ocrats claim this bill as a triumph over the 
South—a victory achieved for Freedom. The 
Free-Soilers are open in their opposition to our 
* constitutional rights and the Democratic Hards 
aro accused by the Free-Soilers of having select- 
ed the same platform which they have adopted. 
With whom can the South act in the coming 
national elections? Certainly only with those 
who are pledged to su the Constitution and 
the laws, to maintain the Union, knowing no 
North, no South, no East, no West. 

“With the facts we have adduced, it is a 
mockery of the good sense of tho ple to ask 
us to affiliate with either the Whigs or the 
Democrats of the North. There is neither 
patriotism nor —— honesty, nor a devotion 
to the rights of the South, in seeking such alli- 
ances.” 

Concurrently with these declarations, we find 
Joux M. Cuartoy, the auxiliary of Senator 
Douflas in pushing through the Nebraska bill, 
although he declined to vote for it finally, be- 
cause it did not come up to the standard of 
Non-Intervention—placing himself, in a public 
speech, delivered before the late election in Dela- 
ware, on Native American ground, advocating 
the Know Nothings, and predicting the impossi- 
bility of any national union hereafter on Whig 
or Democratic. ground. Speaking of the dis- 
tinguished men belonging to the order, he re- 
marked— , 

“] know not upon what authority it is stated 
that the late President of the United States is 
a member of the Know Nothing order. But I 
do know that a great number of the most in- 
telligent and patriotic men of this country have 
adopted the principles and joined the society of 
this secret party.” 

In relation to the main principles of the 
American Party, as he calls it, he announces: 


“] will not,” says he, “support for office a 
man who claims to be a Native American, un- 
lesa he plants himself upon that platform. If 
he seeks my vote, he must do it by professing 
my principles. He must not tell me that some 
other party besides the American party here 
has nominated him for the office. He must 
come out plainly, and say that he asks — 
on the principles of the Americans. he 
asks the support of the American party, he has 
no right to accept, without our consent, a nomi- 
nation from another party, professing princi- 
ples which we, as Americans, have never 
adopted.” 


Referring to the excitement aroused at the 
North by the Nebraska bill, he says : 


“ Repose for the passions of men is required, 
to save us from ourselves. At this crisis, when 
] think there is far more real danger than has 
ever existed before, (as the sequel will soon 
show,) I rejoice that an American party is to 
be found in the country, around which I and 
other men who think as I do, can rally. The 
Whig and Democratic parties having, in differ- 
ent sections of the Union, made the Slavery 
question a part of their respective creeds, are 
split into irreconcilable divisions, each about 
equally ultra in their views, and equally un- 
charitable in their abuse of each other. In one- 
third of this State a (so-called) Democratic ticket 
is run, upon which one-half the candidates are 
old and active Whigs. In another part of the 
State an effort has been made to get Whigs to 
serve on a Democratic ticket, but, I hear, with- 
out success. In other States, the division 
among the Whigs is such, that it is quite im- 
possible that another Whig National Conven- 
tion can ever assemble again. And if another 
Democratic Convention should again make 
that effort, as it probably will, there can be no 
real, heart-felt concord in such a body. A 
party strong enough to sustain the Govern- 
ment in the trials to which it will inevitably 
soon be subjected, ought to be a desideratum 
with every right-minded American statesman. 

“An appeal to American national feeling for 
such a purpose ought not to be in vain; and I 
do not believe it will be in vain. In every 
State and in every section of this Union there 
is now an American party.” 


The repeal of the Missouri: Compromise 
aroused the Anti-Slavery sentiment. The de- 
mand of the People of all the free States was, 
for a fusion of parties, so that they might give 
a fair expression at the ballot-box of their hos- 
tility to the measure, and to the system of pol- 
icy of which it was but one emanation. In 
all the States, except Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Massachusetts, the demand 
was complied with, and a Republican move- 
meut, so called, was the result, absorbing the 
Whig and Free Democratic Parties, and utterly 
prostrating the Administration Party. Every 
indication was fair for the formation of a po- 
litical organization powerful enough to take 
possession of the Federal Government in 1856, 
and place it on the side of Freedom. But the 
Whigs in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, stubbornly rejected the fusion move- 
ment: their leaders hoped to be able to absorb 
the Anti-Nebraska feeling, and make it tribu- 
tary to the re-institution of the Whig Party. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, we find a new Party, 
without any principles on the Question of Sla- 
Very, springing into life, determining the elec- 
tion in Pennsylvania, powerfully influencing it 


in New York, reducing the Whigs to a meager | 


minority in both, and overwhelming all parties 
in Massachusetts ! 

_ For this result, the Whig leaders in those 
States must blame their own infatuation or 
selfish ambition. The fate of their party is 
sealed ; and for this we have no tears to shed ; 


had this been all, the country would not have ' 


suffered. But, their ill-judged policy, while sub- 
Verting their own Party, gave power to another, 
which now threatens to check, if not paralyze 
the Republican movement, and to afford one 
more opportanity for the Slave Power to tri- 
umph in the Presidential contest. If this coun- 
try is to be afflicted with another Pro-Slavery 
President, it will have to thank the Kuow Noth- 
ing Party—but that Party could not have reach- 
ed its present power except through the infatua- 


tion and stubbornness of the Whig leaders in | 


Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts. 
What remains, now, for Anti-Slavery men, 
Whig, Democratic, Independent Democratic ? 
Shall the Republican movement be abandon- 
ed? Shall the issue between native and for- 
tign-born citizens be suffered to supersede the 
issue between Slavery and Freedom ? Shall, 
the Anti-Nebraska movement, stop midway in 
ts course, satisfied with having returned a 
small Anti-Nebraska majority to the next 
ouse of Representatives, careless as to wheth- 
er the next President shall be Anti-Slavery 


or Pro-Slavery? Will those Anti-Slavery men- 


who have united with the Know Nothing Par- 
ty, or voted for its candidates, continue their 
Support 7 it, in the phase of “ nationality ” so 

»™ 18 Low assuming under the influence 
of Juo. M. Clayton, and the Fillmore men of 
New York? There ig danger ahead. Honest 
men should beware of being placed in a position 
entangled by obligations, calculated to give rise 


haan epitlection of a Presidential ? 
tan if ¢ nomeommittal or Pro-Slavery candi 


: the 


the Whig vote of New York, and Bronson a 
quarter of the “Hard” vote, the inference ‘is 
fair that these two factions supplied the major- 
ity of the voters for Ullmann. The Know 
Nothing Party then, in New York, may be re- 
garded as principally a compound of the self- 
styled National Whigs and National Democrats. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE HARDS. 


The faction in New York, which has hitherto 
rejoiced in the title of “National Democrats,” 
having nothing to gain by keeping up a fight, 
finding no party in the South to affiliate with 
them, and predisposed to Know Nothingism, 
left their candidate, Mr. Bronson, standing at 
the head of twenty-five thousand men, and 
+went over to Utimany.” The Rochester Union 
of November 8th contained the following para- 
graph : 

“We hear that a secret circular was sent 
from the Hard State committee last week, 
urgin? the abandonment of Bronson, whose 
cause was hopeless, for Ullmann. The vote of 
Binghamton 1s significant.” 

As the Hards cast nearly 100,000 votes one 
year ago, and but 25,000 at the election just 
held, we suppose we may record the decease of 
that party. é 


‘AS YOU WERE.” 


So the National Intelligencer heralds the 
announcement that Mr. Granger and his Na- 
tional Whigs are planning a reconstruction of 
the Whig Party. According to the Albany 
Atlas, Messrs. Granger, Collier, and Barnard, 
with other leading Whigs of their class, met 
privately at Albany, before the election, to con- 
fer as to their course. It was determined to 
make no formal demonstration in relation to 
the pending canvass, but to throw their influ- 
énce in favor of Ullmann, the Know Nothing 
candidate; and at the same time a circular 
letter was agreed upon, announcing that, upon 
consultation with National Whigs, it had been 
deemed advisable to call a Convention, to as- 
semble in Albany early in January, to reinstate 
the Whig party on the platform of 1852. As 
we printed the letter last week, we now simply 
refer to it. It is welcomed by the National In- 
telligencer, but the avowal of hostility embodied 
in it-to thé bill by which the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed, does not find favor in 
the South. True, the Whigs engaged in the 
movement intend to acquiesce in that measure, 

ell as all-other aggressive measures of Sla- 
very, already accomplished, but there are some 
Southern Whigs so exacting, that they demand, 
not only acquiescence, but approbation. 

Mr. Granger and his friends will only expose 
their weakness if they persist in the movement. 
The probability is that they will change their 
tactics, and combine with the Know Nothings, 
whose general, policy they decidedly approve. 











MR. SOULE AND LOUIS. NAPOLEON. 


Since our last issue, we have had a serious 
difficulty with the French Government, which 
was hotly discussed by the daily press, for five 
successive days, made the bowels of men on 
‘Change yearn, cost the Cabinet a prodigious 
amount of anxiety, set the Telegraphic wires to 
thrilling all over the country, and, at the end 
of the sixth day, was as summarily settled as a 
Know Nothing nomination or election. 


Tuesday, October 24th, Mr. Soulé, our Min- 
ister to Spain, set out for Madrid, via France ; 
at Calais, was stopped by order of the French 
Government, and, admonished that he could not 
proceed through French territory, returned to 
London by the next steamer. 

It was an unwise act of Napoleon, whether 
dictated by motives personal to Mr. Soulé or 
political, If purely personal, it was discredita- 
ble to his dignity and his position— if political, 
it was sure to involve him in a serious contro- 
versy with the United States. 

One of the newspapers quoted the following 
extract from Vattel, which throws sufficient 
light upon the principle of the transaction : 


“Tf an innocent passage, and even perfect 
security, are due to a privateyindividual, much 
more are they due to the minister of a sovereign, 
who is going to execute his master’s orders, 
and who travels on the affairs of a nation. I 
say an ‘innocent passage:’ for the minister's 
journey is justly suspected, if a sovereign has 
reason to ae that he will make an im- 
proper use of the liberty granted him of enter- 
ing his territories, by plotting against his inter- 
ests while in their country, or that he is going 
to convey intelligence to his enemies, or to stir 
up others against him. We have already said 
(464) that he may, in such case, refuse him a 
passage; but he is not to mal-treat him, nor 
suffer any violence to be offered to his person.” 
In 364, referred to in the preceding, it is said: 
“ Sometimes even a passage is refused to sus- 
pected ministers in critical or dubious junc- 
tures, although there do not exist an open war. 
But this is a delicate proceeding, which, if not 
' justified by reasons that are perfectly satisfac- 
| tory, produces an acrimony that easily degene- 
| rates into an open rupture.” 





The Americans abroad felt themselves insult- 
| ed; the Bourse grew anxious; Mr. Buchanan 
was aroused ; Mr. Mason threw aside his cigar, 
| and demanded an explanation. The Emperor, 
whether moved by his second sober thought, 
the considerate intervention of his ally across 

the Channel, the state of the money market, the 
' condition of things in the Crimea, or the rep- 
' yesentations of Mr. Mason, whom the newspa- 
| pers, with their usual omniscience, are lauding 

for his wonderful diplomacy, although his cor- 

respondence is yet unpublished and unknown, 
_ soon rescinded the order, and gave his gracious 
; permission to Mr. Soulé to proceed wherever 
he pleased through France ! 











Portrait oF THeopore Parker. — In. an- 
other column will be found an advertisement, 
of the forthcoming portrait of this distinguished 
philanthropist and philosopher. Mr. C. H. 
Brainard, the publisher of this print, is noted 
for the artistic elegance and fidelity of his por- 
traits, the drawings of which are executed by 
Grozelier, an eminent French artist, who stands 
' at the very head of his profession in this coun- 
try. The portraits of Hon. Charles Sumner 
and Hon. William H, Seward, by this artist, 
are splendid specimens of the lithographic art, 
‘ and most faithful likenesses. 





Perhaps the Era, by its charge, with tri- 
umphant air, of forgetfulness, intends, by impli- 
cation, to assail our candor ; yet we ho other- 
wise, for, though we unfortunately differ with 
the Era, we can cheerfully accord to it the can- 
dor and sincerity which we claim for ourselves. 

Portage County ( 0.) Democrat. 

We assure our worthy cotemporaries that we 
did not dream of any imputation against their 
candor or honesty. We never find in a mere 
difference of opinion any ground for impugning 
motives.—Ed. Fra. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 
Lesanon, Pa., Nov. 13, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
You do not seem to favor the order of Know 








! wi etfosions of same bap hen niet eihow 
reason or argument, but written in a true, gen- 
tlemanly, and Christian-like style, with a due 
regard for the feelings of the parties interested, 
clearly defining your position. I myself favor 

cause of Americaniam, and am bitty op 
posed to Popery, in every form | , Bape in 
‘| which it was revealed in past ages, or a8 t has 
lately manifested itself in this co , endeav- 
oring to undermine our free and ous insti- 
tutions. Iam also inclined to look with rather 
& suspicious eye on foreign influence. It is 








As Clark received only bout two-thirds of Smong foreigners, and even among 
toesigaiere igners in | 
and Ohio, exerted their influence on 


Nothings. I have ur editorial on the 
subject with pase prtvact It was unlike the | 


cs . 
Was re perceive that the 
Libs alleties in Towa, India 

n the side 0} 
oleae I may be partial in my ¢ * 
a udiced in my judgment, in regard 
and foreign tgpaence; if so, my mind is 
open for conviction, and, as soon as I am con- 
vinced, I will abandon the doctrine of Amer- 
icanism. I approve of the doctrine of free dis- 
cussion, and rejoice to see that the ra gives 


all parties an impartial hearing. “a 


Yours, truly, de, 
POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
VERMONT OFFICIAL VOTE. 
First District. 








James Meacham - - - - — = 8,626 
S. W. Jewett > = 8,464 
S..P. Jewett - ix, aoe os Be 
Seattering - - - - - 40 
—— 3,688 
Majority for Meacham -—- - 4,988 
Second District. 
Justin Morrill - - : - 8,380 
J.W.D. Parker -  - - -5,848 
O. L. Shafter ae ere 6 Baa 
Scattering otk Be te Le ea 
9331 
Majority for Morrill - —- 59 
© Third District. 
Alvah Sabin: - - - - — = 7,862 
W. Heywood: - - - — -3,608 
Scattering - - : : - 33 
derceor aD 
Majority for Sabin - ~ + + 4,321 


In the first district, Landgrove and Cornwall 
were not returned ; in the second district, Strat- 
ton was not returned ; and in the third district, 
Fairfield, Lowell, and Westfield, were not re- 
turned. They would increase the majority. 





Total Anti-Administration vote - - 26,971 
Total Administration vote - : - 13,010 
Anti-Administration or Republican ma- 

jority : - - - : - 13,961 


FLORIDA 
The official returns of the election for Con- 
gressman in Florida foots up as follows : 
Brown, (Whig,) 4,564; Aug. E. Maxwell, 
(Dem.,) 5,638. jority for Maxwell, 1,074. 


ILLINOIS. 

It would seem that the victory of the Repub- 
licans in Illinois is not quite so decisive as it 
was at first reported. The,Douglas candidate 
for State Treasurer has been defeated by Mil- 
ler, (Republican,) showing that Douglas is in a 
minority of the vote of the whole State ; but his 
champion, Richardson, it is now said, is re- 
elected. The Tribune says: 

Later reports from the Prairie State render 
it probable that the following gentlemen have 
been elected to Congress, that is, if we concede 
the defeat of Yates and Williams in the 5th and 
6th districts, as is now asserted by some of the 
Nebraskaite journals : 

1. E. R Wasusurne. 6. Thomas L. Harris.* 
2. J. H. Woopwortn. 7. James C. Allen. 

3. Jesse O. Norton. & Lyman TruMmsBv.t. 
4, James Kwox. 9. S. S. Marshall. 

5 


. Wm. A. Richardson.* 
* Reported. 


Republicans (in sat. caps) 5, and Douglas- 
ites 4. There were four Whigs and five Demo- 
crats in the last Congress. We shall wait for 
further returns before we admit the election of 
Richardson and Harris. 

According to later intelligence, Col. ArcueEr, 
Republican, has been elected over Jas. OC. At- 
LEN, so that there are but three Douglas men 
elect. 

According to the Chicago Tribune, the fol- 
lowing is the composition of the Legislature : 

Senators holding over— 


Anti-Nebraska - - . - : - 4 

Nebraska - - : : 3 

Whig - . ° : ‘ 1 
Senators just elected— 

Republicans - 2 tM? Ae : : s.7 

Anti-Nebraska Democrat - - : ae | 
Total Anti-Nebraska members : - 13 
Total Nebraska members - : 3 


The fact that there is a decided Republican 
majority in the House is admitted by the Chi- 
eago Times, the organ of Senator Douglas. 


DELAWARE. 

The Know Nothings have swept this State, 
electing Governor, members of Congress, and 
a majority of the Legislature. Jno. M. Clay- 
ton declared himself in favor of the Know 
Nothings before the election, anticipates their 
triumph as a National Party in 1856, and of 
course expects to be number one among 
them. . 

The official returns of the State give Causey 
(K. N.) 733 majority for Governor, and Cullen 
{K. N.) 504 majority for Congress. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Senate stands 10 Democrats to 10 Whigs 
and Know Nothings, being a tie. The House 
stands 27 {Democrats to 33 Whigs and Know 
Nothings. 

The Newark Advertiser says, the Assembly 
will stand as follows : 

“Whigs, 27; Democrats, 20; Natives, 4; 
Temperance, 2; Independent Anti-Monopoly 
Democrats, 7. 

“The total Anti-Monopoly force, including 
reliable Whigs and Natives, whose feelings on 
the subject are known, with the Anti-Monopoly 
Democrats, will be certainly more than a ma- 
jority of the House, so that no farther aggres- 
sions of the great power which has eontrolled 
the State can be made during the coming win- 
ter. The number of members who, through the 
manner of their election, may be considered as 
pledged to the Prohibitory Law, is some eight 
or ten, while it is probable that as many more 
are favorable to the measure.” 


MICHIGAN. 

Bingham, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, is elected, probably by a majority of over 
5,000. Pierce had a majority in 1852 of near 
8,000! 

William A. Howard, Henry Waldren, and 
David S. Walbridge, the Republican candidates, 
are elected to Congress.‘ A telegraphic des- 
patch announces the election of Peck, Admin- 
istration man, in the fourth district. 

The State Senate stands: 24 Republicans, 10 
Administration men, or Anti-Republicans. 

The House, 45 Republicans, and 27 Anti- 
Republicans. 

Wayne county, the home of General Cass, a 
Democratic county, elects Anti-Nebraska mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The General gets no 
comfort either at home or abroad. He does 
not seém to pass current in Michigan or Vir- 
ginia. ili 

WISCONSIN. 

The members elected to Congress are : 

Werts, Anti-Nebraska Democrat; Wasn- 

purse, Republican; Brutrxenurst, Republi- 
can. 
The Union publishes an extract from the 
Milwaukie Daily News, exulting in the triumph 
of Wells over Whigs, Abolitionists, and Know 
Nothings, but does not inform its readers that 
he is pledged against the Nebraska Bill and the 
Fugitive Act. The Milwawkie Free Democrat 
says: 

tTwo causes operated in the defeat of Mr. 
Spooner, the Republican candidate: Ist, Wal- 
worth county, which ought to have given him 
1,000 


jority, gave him only 300, the Silver 
Gra Whigs poke for Mr. als; and, 24, Mr. 
came out openly and u 


1 
Ww 
iti: Nebraska a few 
~ He is poe hy ¢ repeal 
of the Fugitive Law. These pledges se- 
cured for him the entire Anti-Nebraska Demo- 
cratic vote of the district.” Shah 
Washburn is elected in the second district by 
jority of nearly 2,500. 
* bashes! t's majority in the third district, 
over Mac pis four or five thousand. : 














The } ie Free Democrat says the Legis- 
lature stands as follows ; 





; | depend 


pl) Republicans, 40; Democrats, 23; 
Independent, 7." legal oie 
To hear from, 3 Senators, 12 Assemblymen. 


; « REW YorK. 

It seems now to be conceded that Clark is ' 
elected by a very small majority. The com- | 
plexion of the Legislature is thus presented by 
the New York Courier : 

“The Senate consists of thirty-two members, 
whoare elected every odd year; consequently, the 
present Senate, which was chosen in 1853, will 
exist one year from the 31st of December next. 
The political predilections of the Senators are 
as follows : Whigs 23, Democrats 9. Whig ma- 
jority, 14. 

“The Assembly is chosen yearly, and is com- 
posed of 128 members. Full returns of the re- 
sult of the late election show that the next As- 
sembly will be composed of 82 Whigs, 43 Dem- 
ocrats, and 3 el as Temperance candidates. 
Whig majority over all, 36. The Whig major- 
ity, in joint ballot, it will be seen, is 60. 

The New York Tribune classifies the mem- 
bers ef Congress elected as follows: 


. Suffolk, Queens; &e.—Wm. W. Valk, K. N. 

. Brooklyn, (old)—J. 8. T. Stranahan, Whig. 

. City, wards 1, 2, 3, 5, 8— Guy R. Pelton, 
Whig K.N. 

Wards 4, 6, 10, 14—John Kelly, Soft, 74 

over Walsh. 

. Williamsburg, &c.—Ths. R. Whitney, K. N. 

- Wards 11, 15, 17—John Wheeler,* In, Dem. 

. Wards 9, 16, 20—T. Childs, jr., Whig K. N. 

. Up town wards—Abr’m Wakeman, Whig: 

estchester, &c.—B. Clark, K. N. Whig. 

. Orange, Sullivan—A. S. Murray, Whig. 

. Greene, Ulster—Rufus H. King, Whig. 

. Columbia, Dutchess—K. Miller, Whig. 

. Rensselaer—Russell Sage,* Whig. 

. Albany, &c.—Dr. Sam'l H. Dickson, Whig. 

. Saratoga, &c.—Edward Dodd, Whig. 

. Clinton, Essex, &c.—George A, Simmons,* 
Whig. 

. Herkimer, St. Lawrence—Francis E. Spin- 
ner, Soft Dem. 

. Schoharie, &c.—Thomas R. Horton, Whig. 

Otsego, Delaware—J. Hughston, Whig. 

. Oneida—Orsamus B. Matteson,* Whig. 

. Broome, Cortland, &c.—H. Bennett,* Whig. 

. Madison, Oswego—A. Z. McCarty, Whig. 

. Jefferson, Lewis—Wm. A. Gilbert, Whig. 

. Onondaga—Gen. Amos P. Granger, Whig. 

5. Cayagee Wayne Rawin B.Morgan,* Whig. 

}. Ontario, &c.—A. Oliver, Anti-Neb. Dem. 

. Tioga, Chemung, &c.—J. M. Parker, Whig. 

. Steuben, Livingston—W. H. Kelsey, Whig. 

. Monroe—John Williams, Soft K. N. 

. Genesee, &c.—Benjamin Pringle,* Whig. 

- Orleans, &c.—Thomas T. Flagler,* Whig. 

. Erie—Solomon G. Haven,* S. G. Whig. 

. Chautauque, &c.— Francis S. Edwards, 
Whig K. N. 

* Members of the present House re-elected. 
Total, 25 Whigs, including regular Whig can- 
didates who had the Know Nothing support; 
2 Know we (Valk and Whitney) elected 
over regular Whig candidates; 1 ditto (Ed- 
wards) elected over Fenton, Anti-Nebraska 
Dem. ; 3 Softs, including one (Williams) elect- 
ed in a Whig district by the Know Nothings; 
2 Anti-Nebraska Independents (Wheelor and 
Oliver) elected on the merits of their opposition 
to Douglas. No Hards at all, unless the at- 
tempts to count Mike Walsh into Kelly’s seat 
should prove successful. Total 33, of whom 
but three even affect to like Senator Douglas 
and his Bill. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Concord Independent Democrat says that 
Governor Baker (Administration man, has 
joined the Know Nothings. 

Mr. Morrison, who voted against the Nebras- 
ka bill last winter, has been renominated for 
Congress by an Administration Convention. Its 
resolves took the strongest possible ground in 
support of the Baltimore platform, and of the 
entire Administration of General Pierce, as an 
admirable commentary upon it. On these re- 
solves, of course, Mr. Morrison stands. The 
Manchester Democrat justly says: 

“Mr. Morrison must either have ‘acquiesced’ 
in the Nebraska bill, or he must have been 
taken by the convention because there was no 
alternative. In any event it has a bad look for 
the member for the 2d district. His nomina- 
tion comes from a set of office holders and 
Pierce fuglers, and their action has his apparent 
approval. The people of this district will be 
satisfied with no such policy. Mr. Morrison 
must either cut loose from this corrupt convoy, 
and take his position openly and squarely on 
the great principles to which he has given some 
indications of adherence, or his defeat is in- 
evitable.” 


THE POPULAR VOTE. 

The Baltimore American gives 1 comparison 
of the votes cast at the elections held this year 
with those cast at the Presidential election in 
1852. For the sake of showing all possible 
fairness, that paper gives only the majorities 
obtained by the Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1852 over the united vote of all his 


competitors. The result is as follows: 

Dem. maj. Opposition Dem. lossin 

in 1852. maj.in 1854. 15 States. 
Maine - - - 1,036 26,000 27,036 
New Hampshire 7,155 6,500 13,655 
Vermont- - - - 13,800 4671 
Rhode Island - 465 2,500 2,965 
Connecticut - - 5,000 4,730 
Iowa - - 403 3,000 3,400 
Indiana - 7,464 14,597 22,061 
Pennsylvania - 10,922 37,007 47,929 
Ohio - --- = 85,000 70,000 
Missouri - 3,369 33,180 41,549 
New York - - 1,872 90,000 91,872 
New Jersey- - 5,399 6,975 13,374 
Illinois - - - 5,697 20,000 20,697 
Michigan - 745 15,000 15,745 
Wisconsin - 2,604 8,000 10,604 





Democratic loss in fifteen States - 389,291 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The election in Massachusetts has resulted, 
as our readers know, in the utter rout of all the 
old parties, and the complete triumph of the 
Know Nothing candidates. The declination of 
Mr. Wilson, the Republican candidate, although 
refused by the Committee, seems to have been 
accepted by the Party, as his vote is not much 
over 6,000. Of course, the revolution is the 
work of the People of Massachusetts, a vast 
number of whom voted the Know Nothing tick- 
et, not because members of the Order, but be- 
cause they were determined to get rid of the 
old parties. 

The Boston Atlas gives the following vote on 
Governor : 

Washburn, 26,640; Gardner, 80,102; Wil- 
son, 6,643; Bishop, 13,416; Wales, 313; scat- 
tering, 755. 

CONGRESSIONAL VOTE. 

First District.—Eliot, Whig, 2,228 ; Hall, K. 
N. and F. S., 5,707; Howland, Dem, 804; scat- 
tering, 28. 

Second District.—Crocker, Whig, 1,692; Buf- 
fington, K. N. and F. S., 7,139; Weston, do., 
501; Vickery, Dem., 1,018. 

Third District—Safford, Whig, 2,293 ; Dam- 
rell, K. N. and F. S., 9,340; Avery, Dem., 453; 
Austin, N. D., 416; scattering, 54. 

Fourth District.—W alley, Whig, 2,760; Com- 
ins, K. N. and F. §., 4,912; Spinney, Dem., 
913; scattering, 7. 

Fifth District.—Appleton, Whig, 3109; Bur 
lingame, K. N. and F. S., 5,967; Parmenter, 
Dem., 604; scattering, 16. 

Sizth District—Upham, Whig, 3,033; Davis, 
K. N. and F. S., 7,690; Lord, Dem., 742; scat- 
tering. 106. 

Seventh District.—Bell, Whig, 2,767 ; Banks, 
i K. N. and F..S., 9,659; Buckman, N. D., 

15. 


Eighth District—Wentworth, Whig, 3,792; 
Knapp, K.N. and F. 8. 7,215; Needham, Dem. 
708; scattering, 14. 

Ninth District.—Barton, Whig, 1,015; De 
Witt, K. N. and F. S., 10,228; Davis, Dem., 


> 
1,76 
Tenth District:—Dickinson, Whig, 2.579; 
Morris, K. N. and F. 8. 7,330; Bent, Dem., 
1,195. ‘ 
: District-—Goodtich, Whig, 3,764; 


Eleventh 
K. N. and F. &., 6,278; Griswold, 
Dem., 2,290. 


The State Legislature is singularly unani- 
mous, Senate: Whigs, 0, Democrats, 0, Re- 
publican and Independent Democrats, 0, Know 





Nothings, 37—and in one district no election. 
This vacancy, however, will be filled with a 
Know Nothing. 


t 
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House.—Whigs 6, Know Nothings 351, Re. 
publican 1, Democrat 1. he 

The Representatives chosen in the following 
towns remain to be heard from: Dighton, Han- 
over, Marshfield, South Scituate—total, 6. 

From our friend Whittier, we have received 
the following comments oni the result : 

The political revolution in Massachusetts, 
consummated at the late election, has unques- 
tionably surprised the country at large. Even 
her own citizens, not initiated into the mysteries 
of the new order, were scareely prepared for 
so complete an overturn. At a blow, the Whig, 
Democratic, and Free Soil parties have been 
annihilated. From the Governor down to the 
members of the lower House of the Legislature, 
only some half dozen of the latter, who still 
retain their old names, are spared, to remind us 
that these parties once stood in fierce competi- 
tion on the battle ground of politics. The 
Know Nothing organization has the entire con- 
trol of the State. 

If it be asked, Have the People of Massa- 
chusetts all of a sudden fallen back two centu- 
ries to the religious bigotry of their Puritan 
ancestors, and gone crazily into a No-Popery 
crusade—or taken up the war cries of a Chi- 
nese mob against “foreign devils” and “out- 
side barbarians?” we are happy to be able to 
reply in the negative. Our Catholic friends 
abroad need not entertain any fears for their 
brethren in Massachusetts. They are in no 
danger of being burned at the stake, or drawn 
and quartered. 

Tho new Governor, Gardner, is not likely to 
put himself at the head of his friends, and hunt 
Papists in the streets ef Boston, as crazy Lord 
George Gordon did in London. Our brilliant 
good-natured friend, Anson Burlingame, is no 
John Knox, to proclaim the sacking of Papist 
churches, and the rending of the clerical trap- 
pings of Parson Brownson and Father Roddan. 
General Wilson has opened no offices for re- 
cruits for a military crusade, nor is he at all 
likely to make a bequest of his skin, like Ziska, 
to the Grand Know Nothing Council, for a 
drum head, to summon Protestants to the bai- 
tle of Armageddon. We hope these assurances 
will quiet the nerves of all who have been 
alarmed by the late ridiculous summerset which 
the staid old Commonwealth has turned. 

It is not to be denied that the Anti-Republi- 
can tone and sympathies of the Catholic priest- 
hood and journalists, the presence of the de- 
testable Bedini, and, above all, the zeal with 
which the Irish population of Boston labored 
to send back Sims and Burns to Slavery—the 
fact that wherever you found a Catholic you 
found a noisy Fugitive Slave Law advocate—a 
volunteer bloodhound, eager to hunt “the 
nagers”—had prepared the public mind in 
Massachusetts to sympathize with the new 
movement. The colored people, almost to a 
man, voted for Gardner, and four-fifths of the 
Free-Soilers went the same way. 

But, the refusal of the Whig State Commit- 
tee, last summer, to unite with Free-Soilers and 
Anti-Nebraska Democrats, in forming a great 
Anti-Slavery organization, like that of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, was the principal 
cause of this most extraordinary political 
change. The Governor elect, H. J. Gardner, 
was a member of that committee, and made 
an ineffectual effort to induce his colleagues to 
join in the Republican movement. Simon 
Brown, Lieutenant Governor elect, an Anti- 
Nebraska Democrat, was one of a committee 
of three, chosen at a Fusion meeting in Con- 
cord, to invite the leading men of all parties 
to a conference in Boston. This effort also 
failed. General Wilson and the Free-Soilers 
gencrally, spared no efforts to bring about the 
Fusion. Their overtures and entreaties were 
met with contemptuous abuse and derision by 
the Whig managers. The Republican Con- 
vention at Worcester, as a matter of course, 
proved a failure. But the great mass of the 
People were desirous of giving up old party 
names and issues, and the Know Nothing move- 
ment presented an opportunity for doing so. 
Whigs, Democrats, Free-Soilers, rushed head- 
long into the mysterious order. The result is 
before us. 

We regret the non-election of such true men 
as Charles W. Upham, J. Z. Goodrich, and 
Thomas D. Eliot, faithful and able defenders 
of the rights of the North. But their defeat, 
painful as it is to many of their constituents, 
can give little satisfaction to the Slave Power, 
when it is seen that the new delegation is en- 
tirely Anti-Nebraska, and that six, at least, out 
of the eleven, are open and avowed Free- 
Soilers. C. L. Knapp, of the 8th district, is an 
old Liberty man, true as steel. De Witt in 
the Worcester district, Trafton in the 11th, 
Comins in the 4th, Damrell in the 3d, and Bur- 
lingame in the 5th district, are also Free-Soil- 
ers. N. P. Banks, jun., is triumphantly re- 
elected from the 7th district, against the com- 
bined opposition of the Pierce Democracy and 
the Whigs. He goes back to Washington an 
Anti-Administration Fusionist. Buffington, of 
the 2d district, and Morris, of the 10th, are re- 
liable Anti-Slavery Whigs. Of Davis, of the 
6th, and Hall, of the 1st, we have no very defi- 
nite knowledge. 

Gardner, the Governor elect, stands openly 
pledged against the Nebraska fraud and the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. His past history has been evi- 
dently that of a Pro-Slavery Whig, but we speak 
now only of his present position. Brown, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, is a Free Soil Democrat and 
Fusionist. Of the Senators and Representa- 
tives elected, enough is known to be tolerably 
certain that a reliable man will be chosen to 
the United States Senate, and effectual provi- 
sion made for protecting the inhabitants of the 
State against the Fugitive Slave Hunt. 


Of the future of the new party we cannot, of 
course, speak with any degree of confidence. 
One thing, however, seems certain. With its 
Southern affiliations, and slaveholding wing, it 
cannot be relied upon as the Party of Freedom. 
Among its prominent supporters are reckoned 
Millard Fillmore, black with the infamy of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and John M. Clayton, of 
Delaware, who in a late speech lays down, as a 
plank of its national platform, the Nebraska 
doctrines of Pierce and Douglas, These are 
not favorable indications. With the kindest 
feelings towards those of our friends who have 
connected themselves with the new party, we 
must, for ourselves, stand apart from its portals 
of mystery, and retain our old faith in the De- 


+} mocracy of the New Testament and the Broth- 


erhood of Man. 


THE KNOW NOTHING CONVENTION. ; 
Cincinnati, Nov. 16.— The Know Nothing 
Convention is understood to be in session here, 
but nothing is known as to its object or of its 
proceedings, 


We learn from a highly intelligent friend in |. 


Cincinnati, that a division had arisen in the 
Council, as to the expediency of admitting Cath- 
olics. The same friend informs us that. affilia- 
ted Know Nothing Associations are being or- 
ganized of Protestant foreigners. 





Bank Suspended. 

Buffalo, Nov. 13.—The Farmers’ Joint Stock 
Bank closed its doors ey 4 The general im- 
pression, however, is, that M. B. Sharwood will 
redeem the notes of the institution fully. 





ie Suicide of a Government Officer. 
rag Nov. 13.—Charles W. Stewart, 
an officer inthe House of ives of 
the United States, committed suicide last even- 
ing in the Speaker's room, at the Capitol, by 
ta. poison. 


. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 
The Wostorn Banks. 

The Cincinnati Commercial staics ee in 
consequence of the pressure, the City Bank of 
Colamaital, Ohio, has been forced to suspend 
payments of its deposites. 

he notes of the Bank of Kanawha sold at 
25 per cent. discount; Bank of Circleville, at 
50; Kentucky Trust Company, at 70; and 
Newport Safety Fund, at 80. 
~The notes of the Clinton Bank of Columbus 
were again refused at Cincinnati on Saturday. 
Indiana stock notes are selling at 25 to 30c. 
discount. , 

A note from the Treasurer of the State of 
Ohio states that the notes of the Miami Valle 
Bank, Canal Bank of Cleveland, Savings Ban 
of Cincinnati, City Bank of Columbus, and all 
other Ohio Stock Banks, will “be received for 
taxes and all other public dues, as heretofore. 
These notes are abundantly secured by the 
pledge of Ohio and United States stock in the 
offices of the Auditor and Treasurer of State, 
which stocks are still commanding a premium 
in New York. No bill-holder, he adds, need 
necessarily lose anything by Ohio stock paper. 

For the sake of keeping our readers ob gma 
we extract the following list of suspended West- 
ern banks, from Thompson’s Reporter, of Nov. 
18: 

The Union Bank, Chicago, Ill.; the Bank of 
Napierville, Napierville, Ill. ; the City Bank of 
Chicago, Til. ; e Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Bank, of Chicago, Ill. ; and the Farmers’ Bank 
of Chicago, are said to have failed; also, the 
Mechanics and Traders’ Branch of the State 
Bank of Ohio, a mg Ohio; the Sandnsky 
City Bank, Ohio; the Farmers’ Joint Stock 
Banking Company, Toronto, Canada; the Bank 
of Circleville, Ohio; the Exchange Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; the Canal Bank, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
the City Bank of Columbus, Ohio. 

Seven more Indiana Banks are under pro- 
test, viz: Wayne Bank, Logansport; State 
Stock Bank of Indiana, Peru; Upper Wabash 
Bank, Wabash; Perry County Bank, Cannel- 
ton; Steuben County Bank, Angola; Traders’ 
Bank, Terre Haute; Great Western Bank, Ter- 
re Haute. 

It is proper to add that a number of mer- 
chants of the city of Chicago, Illinois, have 
agreed to receive at par the bills of the banks 
of that city, which has had a good effect, but 
the excitement nevertheless continues, as the 
holders want specie, not goods, for their bills. 

The Union Bank of Chicago was owned by 
Forrest Brothers, and the City Bank, owned by 
Bradley, Curtis, & Co. 

The failure of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Bank of Cincinnati is not of much importance. 
It has been in process of closing its business 
for some time past, under the.supervision of 
the board of control. Its capital in August last 
was only $60,000, and its circulation $47,339. 
The deposits and circulation are paid without 
interruption. 

. Terrible Ravages of the Cholera. 

By the barque Ithonia, Capt. Morton, from 
Palermo, we have advices from Sicily to Sep- 
tember 17. 

At Messina the cholera was making frightful 
havoc, taking off from 800 to 1,100 per day. 

At Naples, August 13th, the disease had 
abated, the deaths amounting to about 300 per 
day; and on the 23d the deaths daily had de- 
creased to 20 or 25, 

At Palermo, 26th, about 350 per day was the 
number. The whole number of deaths at Pa- 
lermo was estimated at 13,000, and at Messi- 
na at 45,000.—New York Times. 


Wreck of the ship New Era. 

The New York papers publish the particulars 
of the distressing shipwreck of the New Era on 
the Jersey coast. The whole number of souls 
on board the vessel at the time she struck was 
about four hundred, of which only one hundred 
and fifty-five, including the officers and crew, 
were saved. Those who visited the wreck de- 
scribe the scene as heart-rending, and even those 
on shore saw dead bodies dangling from the 
rigging, to which the unfortunate people lashed 
themselves. Other bodies were strewn along 
the beach, and some were taken from the vessel. 
The disaster occurred within four hundred yards 
of land. From the statement of the captain of 
the ship, it appears that he was deserted by his 
crew soon after the vessel stranded. The ves- 
sel struck on Monday morning at six o'clock, 
and the passengers that were saved were not 
landed till Tuesday. The coroner held an in- 
quest upon the bodies, and buried them in a 
grave-yard at Long Branch. A large amount 
of money and valuable trinkets were found upon 
the corpses, which remain in the hands of the 
coroner. The surviving passengers reached 
New York on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

One Week Later From California. 

The steamer Northern Light arrived at New 
York yesterday morning, bringing California 
dates to the 24th ultimo, (one week later than 
the advices by the North Star,) and about four 
hundred and fifty passengers and $564,400 in 
specie. , 

The trial of Walker, of the Sonora expedition, 
had terminated in a verdict of not guilty. 

Considerable excitement existed still in regard 
to the Meiggs frauds, and the apprehension of 
Smyth Clark; the late Mayor's clerk, charged 
with having unlawfully detained in his hands 
sums amounting to $300,000, had added no lit- 
‘le to the public indignation. The latter was 
in custody, and examinations had taken place 
without his giving a satisfactory explanation. 

Hamilton Bowie, the late City Treasurer, had 
also been arrested, charged with having fraudu- 
lently taken away the books, papers, and mon- 
eys, belonging to the Treasury, in particular the 
sum of $336,000 in city warrants which remain 
unaccounted for by him. His defence was, that 
the newly-elected Treasurer had not complied 
with the requirements of the law, and hence the 
withholding of the papers, books, moneys, &c. 
The case had not been decided. 

The mines were yielding to the satisfaction of 
the miners, and the return for their efforts was 
all that could be reasonably expected. 


Sandwich Islands. 

The Boston Chronicle publishes tho following 
intelligence from the Sandwich Islands, as com- 
ing from a perfectly reliable source: 

“ By a recent private letter from Honolulu, 
we learn that.a message will leave that city very 
soon, for Washington, with a Treaty of Annexa- 
tion, which has been drawn up in proper form, 
but not yet sigued, as Judge Lee, who was 
directed by our Government to witness the sig- 
natures of the instrument in question, has been 
obliged to absent himself from Honolulu on 
account of ill health, and consequently has not 
been able as yet to attend to the duty assigned 
to him. 

“The Treaty is to be signed by all the Chiefs, 
and they are each to receive a pension, which 
ceases with the death of the recipient, with the 
exception of the pension to be = to the King, 
which is to be transferred to Alexander in case 
he shall survive his Majesty. It is understood 
that the whole amount to be paid in pensions 
will be somewhere from three to four hundred 
thousand dollars per aunum. 

“ The property belonging to the present Gov- 
ernment of the Islands is to be purchased out- 
right by our Government for a fixed sum. 

“The above items of intelligence may be re- 
lied upon as correct, as they come from the 
highest authority.” 


Snow in New York. 

New York, Nov. 14.—There. was quite a 
heavy fall or snow in the western part of this 
State this morning. At Dunkirk it was four 
inches deep, and still falling. 


License Law at New Orleans. 

New Orleans, Nov. 14.—The election held 
here yesterday resulted in giving a majority of 
5,000 votes in favor of a law to lieense the 
sale of spirituous and other liquors. 


Condition of the Ohio River. 
Wheeling, Nov. 15.—The river is rising slow- 
ly, with forty-three inches water in the chan- 


nel. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 15.—The river is rising 
slowly. There are fifty-six inches water in the 
channel. ~ Business generally has improved, 
owing to the recent rains and rise in the river. 


— 


) Despatch noti 
Independence (Mo. notices 
er vcast fr h int on tras Kansas 

f twent pg, omy i m tate, accompa- 
sod by fasit Louisville Courier. 

A British Fleet in the West Indies, 

New York, Nov. 15.—Bermuda dates to the 
8th state that the English line-of-battle-ship 
Boscawen, of seventy guns, sailed from that. 
port for Greytown on the 4th. 





ernment is collecting a powerful fleet in the 


fighting. 


| the affair with admirable bravery. 


West Indies, and apprehends serious difficulty. 
in relation to the destruction of Greytown. 
More Bank Suspensions. 

Chicago, Nov. 13.—The Merchants and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of this city has clossed its doors. 
The notes of the Napersville Bank, and the 
Bank of Elgin, have been refused in this city. 

Chicago, Nov. 14.—The City Bank of this 
city has suspended payment. « 

Chicago, Nov. 14.—The Union Bank of this 
city has closed. The bills of the Elgin Bank 
are again taken. There is great excitement 
among our citizens. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 14.—George Milne & Co., 
private bankers, of this city, stopped paymeut 
this morning. 


Filibuster News from Havana. 

Charleston, Nov. 14.—Havana dates, per 
steamer Governor Dudley, to the 11th instant, 
have been received. The correspondent of the 
Courier says that two American schooners, 
with arms and ammunition on board, have been 
seized at Baracoa, (a seaport near St. Jago,) 
and that all parties concerned with the vessels 
were imprisoned. A popular outbreak is re- 
ported to have occurred at Puerto Principe. 


Important from Mexico. 

New Orleans, Nov. 11.,—Mexican dates to 
the 4th have been received by the arrival of 
the steamer Orizaba. A battle had been fought 
near Campo de Guerrero, in which the revolu- 
tionists were routed with a loss of two hundred 
men. Santa Anna’s health is restored. Gen. 
Almonte is going to Vienna as Ambassador. 

Mather, Finley, & Co., private bankers of 
this city, have suspended, 


; From the British Provinces. 

St. John’s, N. B., Nov. 14.—The ship Maren- 
go has arrived at this port with the first cargo 
of American flour under the Reciprocity Treaty. 
The river opposite Frederickton is reported to 
be frozem, 

The new Government of New Brunswick is 
likely to meet with much opposition. In the 
House, a motion was introduced regarding a 
want of confidence—the mover complaining, 
among other things, that there were no Catho- 
lics in the Cabinet. 





Row Between a — Priest and his Congre- 
on. 

Utica, Nov. 13.—A row took place yesterday 
in the German Catholic Church of this city, 
growing out of a difficulty between the priest 
and the St. Joseph’s Society, concerning a ban- 
ner. Legal measures had been resorted to, 
which had resulted in favor of the Society, and 
the priest, not relishing the decision which had 
been rendered against him, stated yesterday 
from his pulpit that there were thieves and 
liars present, and that he could not proceed 
with the services of the Church until they left. 
He then withdrew, when a fight followed among 
the congregation. Four of the riotors were ar- 
rested, and held to bail. 


Further from Mexico. 

Baltimore, Nov.17,—The New Orleans papers 
of Saturday last, as late as due, are to hand. 
They contain the details of the Mexican news 
received by the steamship Orizaba, and which, 
in some particulars, is quite the reverse of the 
account received by telegraph direct from New 
Orleans. 

It appears that in the battle fought at Campo 
Guerrero, the victory belonged to the forces of 
Alvarez, who routed and killed 300 of the Gov- 
ernment troops. 

Alvarez’s son, at the liead of some guerilla 
forces, had captured a number of prisoners and 
some 2,000 head of cattle. 

General Alvarez has issued an address to the 
citizens of Mexico, denouncing the dictator 
Santa Anna, and closing with, “Down with 
the tyrant, death to the despot.” 





The Williamsburg Rioters. 

New York, Nov. 18.—After a patient and 
thorough investigation, the Williamsburg riot- 
ers, who were engaged in the riot on the night 
of the recent election, have been found guilty. 


Baltimore Market—November 18. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market presents 
no special change. Sales early in the day of 
700 barrels Howard Street brands at $8.25 2 
barrel, which price prevailed on late ‘change. 
Sales of 260 barrels City Mills at $8.25 @ bar- 
rel. Rye flour, $7; corn meal, $4.31(@$4.50 
® barrel, country and city. 

Grain and Seeds—Wheat.—The supply and 
receipts to-day were considerably larger. About 
2,300 bushels offered, and sales of good to prime 
white at $1.80(@$1.87; choice do., for family 
flour, at $1.90; and sales of good to prime red, 
at $1.75@$1.80 @ bushel. Lots of inferior 

ualities 3 to 12 cents less. Corn firm; about 

6,000 bushels offered ; and sales of old white 
at 74(@77 cents; yellow do., at T7@80 cents; 
new white at 74 cents, yellow do. at T7@79 
cents @ bushel. Oats—about 30,000 bushels 
offered; sales of Maryland at 46 cents(@48 
cents, Pennsylvania at 50 cents, and Ohio at 52 
cents # bushel. Jye—about 50 bushels offer- 
ed; no sales. Seeds quiet. We quote clover 
at $6.12@$6.37. Timothy at $3.37@$3.50 P 
bushel. 

Groceries.—Coffee steady. We note sales of 
Rio at 10}(@104 to 103 cents P tb. Sugars 
and Molasses unchanged. Rice 54(@5} P th. 

Provisions.—Market quiet¢ We quote mess 

ork at 12.50@$13, prime do. $12.50 ® bbl. 

ess beef $16. Nol1do. $14 Pbbl. Sales of 
bacon shoulders at 7(@7} cents, sides 8 cents, 
and hams at 10(@@13 cents Pith. Lard in bbls. 
10 cents, and kegs 11 cents Ptb. Butter in 
kegs 13@15 cents, roll 18(@25 cents ® Ib. 
Cheese at 11(@11} cents # bb. 

Wool.—Sales of unwashed, at 16 @ 17 
cents; washed, 23 (@ 26 cents; pulled, 18 @ 
22 cents; and fleece, 25 (@ 30 to 40 cents per 
pound, as to quality. 

Remark.—We would remark, that the price 
of almost every article of merchandise sald at 
present varies widely, and depends much upon 
the terms of sale, whether time or cash, or 
what kind of money may be tendered. 





LATE FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Asia arrived at New York yes- 
terday, with Liverpool dates to the 4th instant. 

The intelligence by this steamer shows that 
the belligerents in the Crimea have not been 
inactive. Since the last preceding accounts, a 
force of 30,000 Russians attacked and took the 
forts of Balaklava, the headquarters of the Eng- 
lish troops, six miles to the south of Sebastopol, 
when a great battle ensued, im which the allies 
were finally successful, and remained masters of 
the field. 

The siege of Sebastopol was progressing favor- 
ably. Two Russian ships had been destroyed 
in the harbor by the fire from the besiegers’ 
guns, and the quarantine batteries had been 
silenced. The bastion of Fort Constantine, on 
the north side of the mouth of the harbor, had 
been damaged by an explosion of a magazine. 
The news, however, is conflicting, and leaves 
matters very obscure. 

Russian despatches say that the allies suffer- 
ed two severe defeats, viz: The French had their 
works destroyed and sixteen guns spiked, and 
the English cavalry were attacked by Menschi- 
koff at Balaklava, and routed with a loss of five 
hundred horses. The Anglo-French reports do 
not give any explicit denial to these reports. 
They‘only say that the Russian story is improb- 
able and exaggerated. 

It is evident that there has been some shar 
The latest date from Sebastopol is 
to the 27th of October. 

The following telegraphic despatch from the 
British Ambassador was received at the For- 
Oy Office in London, just before the Asia sail- 


ConsTantinoPLe, Oct. 283—midnight. 
The captain of the English steam transpor 
which left Balaklava on the evening of the 26th, 
confirms the greater part of the information 
brought this morning by a French ship. It 
a that the Russians attacked the forts in 
the vicinity of Balaklava on the 25th, their 
numbers being about 30,000 strong. The attack 
was un The Cossacks preceded the 
infantry. To resist them, at first were sent out 
the Ottomans and the Scotch troops. The Turks 
iaplestoesly gave way, and eyen left their guns 
ich were seized by the Russians and turn 
inst them. The Scotch remained firm, and 
forces arriving, the Russians were obliged 
to yield, though they remained masters of the 
forts, from which they fired on the allies. Three 
regiments of English light cavalry were exp ‘ 
to the cross fire of the hg rds ie hes 
suffered immensely. The Frenc Ne hs See 
ition was attacked by wage a 
well from the side of the town as trom bala- 
ileve ; but they were is with great slaugh- 
ter. The loss of the myst have been 


their 





ver er sfirmed that the fire of the batteries of 





the town had been much slackened; and, ac- 
cording to the report of the wounded officers, 
some of whom have arrived at Buyukdere, the 
belief. continued that Sebastopol would soon be 
in the hands of the allies, 

Among the names of the killed and wounded 
do not appear any of the general officers, 

Srratrorp pe Repewiyre. 

The vessels of the allies are said to have been 
much —— in recent attacks upon the forts 
at the mouth of Sebastopol. The British were 
said to be within three hundred yards of the 
Russian works. .The French works were not 
strong enough, and had been much injured. A 
deserter stated that the Russian loss was very 
great. It is even said that the air is tainted in 
consequence of the number of unburied dead in 
the city of Sebastopol. The loss of the allies is 
represented as comparatively trifling. It is 
further stated that Lord Raglan is favorable to 
a prolonged bombardment of the besieged city, 
in epee to an immediate assault upon its 
defences. 

Prince Menschikoff reports, officially, the loss 
of the Russians at Alma to be 4,500 men. 

Prince Gortschakoff was apparently strength- 
ening his position on the Danube. * 

Contra ictory rumors were current as to the 
progress of negotiations. Austria, unless com- 

yelled, will not come to an open rupture with 

ussia, until confident of the support of Prus- 
sia and the Germanic Governments. There is 
some talk of a note from Count Nesselrode to 
Prussia, stating that Russia*is prepared for all 
contingencies, and will, under all circumstances, 
maintain her traditional policy in the East. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris Constitutionnel has along temper- 
ately written editorial on the friendly relations 
which should exist between the United States 
and France, but which, it says, are damaged by 
the indiscreet conduct of Mr. Soulé, whose acts 
the Constitutionnel thinks are generally repudi- 
ated by the people of the United States. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that the French Government have in their 
possession positive evidence of the participation 
of Mr. Soule in some vast plan for revolutioni- 
zing the whole of Europe. It is even added 
that those plans occupied the attention of the 
Diplomatic Congress held at Ostend. 

Mr. Mason, the United States Minister at 
Paris, has had another interview with the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who assured him 
that there were good reasons for the conduct of 
the French authorities, which should be forth- 
coming when necessary. In the mean time, Mr. 
Mason might refer the matter to his Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Mason is also said to have had an inter- 
view with the Emperor on the following day. 
What occurred had not transpired, but it does 
not appear to have been satisfactory to Mr. 
Mason. , 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser says, that as Mr. Mason 
had not received any reply to his pressing 
application for an explanation of the Soulé 
affair, the Legation would be making prepara- 
tions for its departure from Paris, were it not 
aware that the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is intensely occupied in taking the coun- 
sel necessary for his answer. 

SPAIN. 

All was quiet in Spain. The Madrid Clamor 
Publico says that France, like England, and in 
accord with her, is to send a strong squadron to 
Cuba, to protect it, if necessary, from any attack 
on the part of the United States. ‘ 

The cholera was raging fearfully at Corunna. 

THE MARKETS. 

At Liverpool the demand for cotton was fair, 
and middling qualities had advanced 1-l6d. 
The markets for breadstuff had been heavy 
during the week, but improved at the close at a 
decline of 1s. in flour, 3d. in wheat, and 1s. for 
corn. 





ANOTHER RESIDENT OF NEW YORK CITY TESTI- 
FIES TO THE GOOD EFFECTS OF 


DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER LILLS. 
HEAR HIM! 
New York, August 30, 1852. 
{> This is to certify that I have had the Liver Com- 
plaint for five years, during which time I have tried almost 
all known remedies, but to no purpose. Hearing of Dr 
McLane's Celebrated Liver Pills, I concluded to try a box 


I did so, and am now almost cured. I think one box more 


will effect a permanent cure. I can cheerfully recommend 
these Pills to all who may suffer from Liver Complaint. I 
have also known them to be used with the most happy re- 


sults in cases of sick headache or dyspepsia. 
Mr. Swirt, No. 116 Attorney street 

P.S. The above valuable preparation, also Dr. Mc 

@.ane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, can now be had at all! re- 

spectable Drug Stores in this city. 

>> Purchasers wMll please be careful to ask for, and 

take none but, Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills. There are other 

Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the public 
16 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
ite UNDERSIGNED have this day placed in the hands 
of F. E. HASSLER, of Washington city, D. C., all the 
papers, records, and proofs, appertaining to the Pension 


Agency of the late Willis G. Wade. The said Hassler 
will faithfully prosecute all claims of said Wade, and car- 
ry out all contracts made with said Wade, by any parties 
interested. We recommend the said Hassler to the clients 
of said Wade, as a faithful, prompt, and energetic business 
man, having been engaged for several years in the Pen- 
sion business, and thoroughly acquainted with it. 
Dated September 20, 1854. 


JULIET C. WADE, Eveeuiriz, 
ELIZUR FLINT, Brecutor, 
Of Rose, Wayne county, New York. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1855. 


Twenty-Fifth Year of Publication by the Same 
Publisher. 


f ler only Lady’s Book acknowledged by the Ladies of 

this country as worthy of its name. 

PRINCIPAL POINTS OF ATTRACTION FOR 1855.— 
It contains 100 pages of reading in every month's num- 
ber—not beginning with a large number of pages in Jan- 
uary, and decreasing throughout the year. 

BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES, Line or Mezzotint, in 
every number. 

GODEY’S RELIABLE STEEL FASHION PLATES, 
(colored,) in every number. The only Fashion Plates 
that are considered as anthority. 

KNITTING, NETTING, AND EMBROIDERING, printed 
in colors. 

MUSIC.—Two pages monthly. 

EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING are given monthly. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS—worth alone $3 
a year—for a the Toilet, Sick-Room, Nursery, 
and Miscellaneous Housekeeping Receipts. 

DIAGRAMS AND PLANS, with tull directions for ladies 
to cut their own dresses. 

PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES, both male 
and female. P 

EMBROIDERY AND BRODERIE ANGLAISE PAT- 
TERNS, every month a great variety. 

THE NURSERY.—This department is invaluable to ey- 
ery mother. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—Great attention is paid to this de- 
partment. 

A TREATISE ON THE HAIR.—A most excellent article 
for the preservation and beautifying of this most valua- 
ble ornament to both sexes. 

Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Fur- 
niture, Patterns for Window Curtains, Music, Crochet 
Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work. Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, 
Lace Collar Work, Children’s and Infant's Clothes, Caps, 
Chemisettes, Bonnets, Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy 
Articles, Head Dresses, Hair Dressing, Bridal Dresses, 
Mantillas, Riding Habits, Morning and Evening Dresses, 
Cloaks, Taimas, Robes du Chambre, Capes and Cloaks of 
fur in season—in fine, everything that can interest a lady, 
will find its appropriate place in her own book. , 
Remember that the Lady’s Book has always given Steel 

Engravings, and throughout the year, not publishing them 

in January and February numbers, and then omitting them. 

In the Lady’s Book alone yoy receive what no other three 

Magazines can furnish you with. 

EVERY-DAY ACTUALITIES. 

This is another series of articles peculiar to this Maga- 
zine. Every one of these articles is illustrated with at 
least eight or ten of the finest wood engravings. This de- 
partmeut is very interesting, conveying information in an 
agreeable form, suitable for ladies and gentlemen, that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

The expense of one number ef the Lady’s Book, includ- 
ing steel engravings and literary matter, paid for, not ta- 
ken from English Magazines, far exceeds that of any other 
Magazine published in this country. We make no excep- 
tion, and are willing to have the fact tested. 


TERMS, 
One copy one year - - - ~ - $3 
Two copies one year, or one copy two years - - oO 
Five copies one year, and an exira copy to the person 
sending the club - - . - - - 10 
do. 
do. 





Fight copies one year 
Eleven copies one year 


15 
20 


do. 
do, 


do. 

. do. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Mage- 

zine Will both be sent one year for $3.50. To insure what 

you order being ceriainly sent, address, 2 
L.A.GODEY, | 

No. 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


UNAVOIDABLE DELAY 
In the Publication of Ida May, to November, 224. 
TYVWHIS Book was announced for publication on the 15th 
: i the extent of advance orders, a 
eo 9 absolut ly necessary for the preparation 
of a third edition, before the actual issue >t the in ‘ 
n yd d apon its prompt issue on the da 
oe sane may PHILLIPS, 8 AMPSON, & CO, y 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1854. Publishers. 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 22d. 
IDA MAY: 

A STORY OF THINGS ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE. 

BY MARY LANGDON. 

«© For.we speak that we do know, and testify of what we 

have seen.” 

THE ADMIRERS OF BRILLIANT NOVELS 

Will devour it. 

ALL WHO DISLIKE SLAVERY 

Will welcome it. 


Nov. 22—21 
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POLITICIANS : 
Will find in it 2 New Repository of Fotis and the gene- 
ral reader will recognise it as & perfect mirror of 
SOUTHERN LIFE AND MANNERS! 

ad immense sensation 
PPh B agen vase Ms Yor it “hddrbanes itself to ail 
hearts. 
(gr Canvassers oan sell by the Million. .20. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Era. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON GOVERNMENT. 


Pa Ee 
The three most important ‘duties of Govern- 


1. To protect the person. 
2. To protect property. 
_3. To take care of those who are unable to 
alse care of themselves. 
~” And if legislation was substantially confined 
to these great objects, the world would soon be- 
come a happier and better one. 


1. Government should protect the person. 
Every individual should be allowed to think, 
speak, and act, in his own way, provided he does 
not interfere with the rights of others; and in 
all respects he should be protected by the arm 
of the law from personal violence, so far as the 
thing is practicable. These rights belong to 
all men, of all nations and colors, wherever 
they may be. To thorougly protect and secure 
personal freedom, is the first duty of Govern- 
ment, and a Government that does not do it 
hardly deserves the name. 

2. ‘To protect property. Every one should 
be allowed to enjoy his own property in his own 
way, provided he does not interfere with the 
rights of others. He should, however, contrib- 
ute, in ot the bes his means, to sustain and 
earry out the objects of the Government. 

3. Government should take care of all those 
who are unable to take care of themselves. 

(1.) Children are unable to take care of them: 
selves, and it is the duty of Government to see 
that their moral, intellectual, and physical wants 
are supplied. ‘This may be done by requiring 
their parents or guardians to attend to it, or in 
such other way as may, from time to time, seem 
just; but under no circumstances should it- be 
neglected. 

(2.) Insane persons, the deaf, dumb, blind, 
and all persons who, from defective organization 
or otherwise, are unable to take care of them- 
selves, should be cared for by Government, and 
all their wants supplied, that they may be made 
as happy and as useful as possible. 

(a) All persons who, from any cause, have 
become too poor to provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life, and are unable to earn them 
by their labor, should be gupplied by Govern- 
ment. It is but just and right that those who 
are protected in the enjoyment of their proper- 
ty, should contribute, from their abundance, to 
supply the needy with the actual necessaries of 
life. This course is dictated not only by sound 
poliey, but by the precepts of the Christian re- 
igion. If the actual necessaries of life only 
are furnished to such persons by Government, 
there will be ample room for private benevo- 
lence to expend itself in furnishing them with 
those little comforts and luxuries which render 
life so much more pleasant, and the giving and 
receiving of which promotes happiness, and 
creates kindly feelings between all parties. 

So long as there is evil in the world, so long 
there will be poverty. While Legislatures 
make laws rendering taxation unequal ; while 
Governments levy indirect taxes, for the pur- 
pose of aiding one branch of business at the 
expense of another, and in this way plunder 
the people for th. purpose of carrying on wars 
of conquest; while professed Christians pass 
by on the other side; while Carlyles advocate 
slavery for the unfortunate, -and others are 
found sustaining such unphilosophieal and irre- 
ligious doctrines; while men are dishonest in 
their business transactions ; while physical mis- 
fortunes continue; while we love ourselves and 
the things of the world better than we love God 
and our neighbor—so long will poverty con- 
tinue ; and no human being can prophesy when 
the end will be. 

This state of things renders it the duty of 
the Government to take care of the poor, so 
far as the necessaries of life are concerned, 
more imperative, ag it also increases the obli- 
gations of the charitable. The ingenuity of 
some men is spent in devising ways and means 
to avoid responsibility, or in cunning arguments 
of excuse for not doing their duty. But it is 
the especial oftice of Government to assume all 
necessary responsibility in carrying. out this 
third great principle of duty. The system most 
appropriate to the end in view must be left to be 
determined upon from time to time, according 
as the circumstances of the Government and 
ar may indicate. No general rule can be 

aid down. But every Government should take 
all proper steps to prevent pauperism; and the 
most effectual way of doing this is by carrying 
out the two other great principles, to wit: pro- 
tecting the person and property. 

(4.) Murderers, thieves, robbers, and all otiser 
criminals, are unable to take care of them- 
selves, and should be provided for by Govern- 
ment. This must be done, not only for the 
good of the criminals themselves, but in order 
to protect the persons and property of other 
citizens from their violence and depredations. 
The care which Government owes to such per- 
sons, is just such as their peculiar character 
requires. If they cannot safely be allowed to 
go at large, they should be shut up in prisons, 
and put to such employment as their own good 
and the good of the State demands ; and they 
should be educated and made as useful as pos- 
sible. Nothing like anger or revenge should 
ever be indulged in towards such persons; but 
a firm, kind, and resolute deportment should 
be manifested towards them. » It must be re- 
membered that the objects in view are the pro- 
tection of persons and property and the good 
of the criminal; and neither should be sacri- 
ficed to the other. A good citizen can take 
care of himself, but a bad one cannot; Gov- 
ernment must therefore take more care of a 
bad man than of a good one. 

It has been customary among most nations 
to hang or otherwise murder certain kinds of 
criminals. But this is a remnant of barbarism. 
It is an expeditious way of getting rid of the 
just responsibility of Government, and is about 
as reasonable as it would be for a parent, who 
had an unruly boy, that he had neglected to 
educate properly, to tie him up in a bag and 
throw him into the sea. Among barbarians it 
satisfies revenge, and among civilized nations 
it is a short cut to ease and comfort. 

The immoral effects of hanging have been 
proved to be terrible. Statistics show, beyond 
a doubt, that it is inexpedient and unwise to 
dispose of criminals inthis way. Yet revenge, 
ighorance, superstition, bigotry, perversion of 
the Holy Scriptures, political unkerism, and 
other causes, most of which originate in hell, 
and are nourished by evil spirits operating 
through the minds of men, have actually kept 
up this system in most countries until the pres- 
ent day, to the scandal of civilization sod the 
Christian religion. It is to be hoped that a 
more enlightened system will soon be adopted. 

The three foregoing propositions in relation 
to the duties of Government will be assented 
to as general propositions, but great obstacles 

are encountered in carrying them out. The 
love of the world and the love of self interpose 
in the clearest cases of duty. To talk of right 
and wrong, in polities, is often considered as 
evidence of incapacity to judge of the duties of 
Government ; and in hii, some persons 
deem it of more importance to increase the 
numbers of a church, and maintain ancient dog- 
mas, than to advance the kingdom of God. Sla- 
very 18 one of the gressest violations of the first 
duty of Government. It deprives man of all 
personal protection, it compels women to forni- 
cation and adultery. It is founded on theft, 
murder, robbery, and almost every vice. Yet 
it is sustained by some persons who pretend to 
be Christians, and men who call themselves 
statesmen justify it, and insist on its extension. 

It should be the aim of all men to do their. 
utmost in securing the practical establishment 
of the three great‘ principles before stated, to 
wit: freedom to man; protection to property ; 
and the well-being of those who cannot, from 
any cause, take care of themselves,. To brin 


this about, will require great and. radical | thing; to-morrow, another ; and thenceforward, | tion—in this country—upon any positive law. 
changes. There must be progress in the intel- | 80 far as security and protection are concerned, | Hence their open Fepuition of the truths 
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est of conservatives is the Prince of Darkness. 
His efforts have ever been to keep men where 


they are, buried in and sins. He 
does nothing for the ioe of man; nothing 
to etait we age nothing for the poor, the 
deaf, the dumb, the blind; nothing for the 
criminal, for in capital punishments he luxuri- 
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THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. ~ 
LETTER XXII. 


JUDICIAL SERVILITYg: LEGISLATIVE USURPA- 


TION — PRETENDED WER OF LEGALIZING 
SLAVERY, DESPOTIC, DISORGANIZING, AB- 
SURD, AND IMPIOUS. 


To the Friends of American Liberty: 

The obsequiousness of the judges to the Leg- 
islatures that appoint them, and their consequent 
indifference to the people, (who ought to have 
retained the appointing power in their own 
hands,) has led to many inroads upon the rights 
of the people, and to corresponding usurpations 
by the Legislatures and the judges. The trial 
by jury has, in this way, become a mere faree. 
By the Magna Charta, the jurors were made 
judges of the law as well as the evidence, and 
were accordingly sworn to perform that duty— 
to “render verdict according to Law and evi- 
dence.” And in judging of the law, they were 
expected to judge whether the statute was con- 
trary to common law, the law of nature, the law 
of justice; and if they found it to be so, they 
were to set it aside. King John objected to 
this feature of the Magna Charta, the most 
important one it contained, “ Why!” (exclaim- 
ed he,) “ You put it in the power of any twelve 
of my subjects, sitting as jurors, to repeal any 
act of King and Parliament!” 

“Yes, may it please your Majesty,” (replied 
the barons,) “ ¢hat is it, precisely. That is what 
we want, and are determined to have.” And 
they got it, for that generation and for some time 
afterwards. By stealthy innovations, the judges, 
appointed by the Government, made iroads 
upon the rights of the jurors, first expounding 
the law with official authority, (as the clergy 
preached, in those times,) expecting the jurors 
to follow implicity their teachings ; then telling 
them that they were judges only of the facts, 
and not of the law they were sworn to adminis- 
ter; * then getting the juror’s oath changed 
accordingly, (in some Courts,) and finally an- 
nulling the common law itself, by holding the 
statutes to be paramount! Yet we still keep 
up our idle boasting of our common law, and 
of our right of trial by jury! In ¢his country, 
strange to tell, this subversion of the main 
defences of liberty has been more complete 
than in England, where the Courts still hold, at 
least in theory, the paramount authority of 
common law over the statute. Even in this 
country, within the memory of some of us, the 
right of the jurors to judge of the law was 
unquestioned. And we have heard of the judges, 
by whom that right has since been under- 
mined, boasting, in their own select circles, the 
suecess of the achievement! 

In my last letter, fellow-citizens, I showed 
you how the dogma of our modern Courts, of 
the paramount authority of statute law over 
common law, overturns all our natural and con- 
stitutional defences of freedom. It is a doe- 
trine that makes the Legislature omnipotent. 
The power that could overturn natural law, 
most assuredly could find less difficulty in over- 
coming the feebler defences of constitutional 
law, which are but artificial, except so far as 
they are declarations of natural law. 

From this general view of that despotic dog- 

ma, let us turn now, for illustration, to that 
particular phase and manifestation of it (the 
most marked that can be conceived) which 
assumes the power of the Legislature, in its 
supremacy over natural law, to deprive a man 
of his natnral right to himself, to his own bones, 
muscles, sinews, and intellect, with their pro- 
ducts, by reducing him either to real estate or 
to chattels personal. r 
If the Legislative power can do this, it can 
do anything and everything, in a way of over- 
throwing liberty, and of removing all the de- 
fences of human rights. ‘The greater includes 
the less. A man’s right to himself includes all 
his other rights. If the Legislature or the 
Courts can take away that, they can take away 
all. Our rights of property are nothing more 
nor less than our right to our own earnings, 
and the right of our fathers (whose property we 
inherit) to ¢heiy earnings. But our right to 
our earnings is our right to the joint product 
of our intellects, bones, and muscles. And our 
right to these is our right to ourselves, and to 
exemption from the condition of real, estate 
and chattels. 
If the Legislature can make property of a 
man, it can take away his right to his property. 
It must, of necessity, do the datter, in doing the 
Sormer. Tf it can do this of one man, it can do 
this of another man--—of each man—of every 
man. 

If you admit, therefore, that the Legislature 
can legalize Slavery, you admit that it can le- 
galize the confiscation of your own property, 
that it can transfer all your property to your 
next-door neighbor. It can certainly do this, 
if it can give to that same neighbor a right o 
property in you yourself. And it can certainly 
do this, if it can give you a right of property in 
that neighbor, or in any other human being. 
The politician, therefore, who maintains or 
who admits the possibility of legalizing Slavery, 
virtually maintains or admits the right of the 
Legislature to take away all your property, and 
give it to your neighbor—nay, its right to reduce 
you to Slavery, and give you away, with your 
property, to that neighbor! Do you think your 
rights sécure in such hands? 

The right of the slave to his freedom, the 
right of the millionaire to his capital, the right 
of the poor widow to her scanty dowry, the 
right of the day laborer to his wages at night- 
fall, the right of the farmer to his crops, anc 
the right of the shoemaker to his shelves of 
shoes, all rest on the same basis. The security 
of all these rights rests on the paramount au- 
thority of natural or common law over Legis- 
lative enactments. If the Legislature has pow- 
er to legalize Slavery, it has power to take 
away all these rights. If it is the duty of the 
Courts to recognise the legality of statutes. en- 
acting Slavery, it would be the duty ofthe same 
Courts to recognise the legality of statutes ta- 
king away all those other rights. An enactment 
dividing all the smaller estates and little posses- 
sions of the poor among the rich, and making 
the pons the slaves of the rich, would then be 
legal; and a counter enactment, the next year, 
reducing the millionaires to Slavery, and divi- 
ding all their wealth among the loafers, would 
be equally Ne zal - ’ The Democrats, when a ma- 
jority, might le confiscate the property of 
the Whigs, an polars them ; or The. Whigs 
might, when a majority, do the same by the 
Democrats. The blue-eyed men, if a majority, 
sight plunder and enslave the black-eyed ; 
and the black eyed might organize a “Know 
Nothing” conspiracy againstthe blue-eyed. And 
all would be equally legal! The blacks, upon 
the same principle, might enslave the whites, and 
the same Courts that now maintain the legality 
of Slavery, (even without statute, by the by,) 
would then be prj os to maintain, as they now 
do, the legality of Slavery ! 

The ddégma of the i 
Slavery ‘removes, therefore, all the legal secu- 
rities of all classes of men. It breaks n all 
the defences of human rights. It confuses all 
our ideas of law. It takes away the definition 
of Civil Government. Jt is equivalent to a con- 
cession that Government 
pleases. At the same time, it is equivalent to 
a denial that Government rests upon any solid 
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The same dilemma, in some form, lies before 
all, rich or poor, who have any rights of any 
description — personal rights, rights of con- 
science, rights of property, civil rights, political 
rights. If Legislatures can legally enslave men, 
there can be no security for the rights of any 


man. 

It will avail nothing to plead our constitu- 

tional rights, after having conceded that the 
Legislature or the Courts can take away our 
natural rights ; for the former, as before shown, 
rest on the latter. Our State Constitutions 
do not provide, in express. terms, that the Le- 
gislature shall not divide the wealth of the rich 
among the poor, nor make the poor the slaves 
of the rich. They cannot specify all possible 
aggressions in detail. The most that they can 
do is to declare that the Legislature cannot le- 
gislate away the binding force of natural or 
common law. Rejecting that legal axiom, we 
reject all the defences and restrictions of con- 
stitutional law, casting them all to the winds. 
We may see evidence of this truth in the 
condition of communities that recognise the 
legality of Slavery. Constitutional provisions 
become unmeaning and useless. The Consti- 
tutions of the slave States provide for freedom 
of speech and of the press. But the Legisla- 
tures and the Courts, habitually violate these 
provisions. No State that sustains Slavery, 
secures personal freedom. Lynch clubs at the 
South, and mobs at the North, have their natu- 
ral origin in Slavery, and are chiefly wielded 
in defence of it. The idea that Slavery may 
be legalized, is an idea that corrupts all our 
ideas of Law, human and divine. It makes 
law the creature of caprice, independent of rea- 
son and right; thus undermining all our in- 
stinctive reverence for law. 
If Slavery can be legalized, then law can be 
an aggressor, instead of a protector—an ene- 
my, instead of a friend. Thuslaw becomes the 
object of hatred and jealousy, instead of confi- 
dence and love. Instead of-flying to it for 
shelter, it would be wiser to look after safe- 
guards against it. If legislation can inflict 
the deadliest of all injuries, and if jurispru- 
dence must needs sanction it, and magistracy 
must needs enforce it, then legislation, juris- 
prudence, and magistracy, may become con- 
spirators against human nature, deserving to 
be overthrown, and not reverenced. 

If Slavery can be legalized, then any other 
invasion of human rights—theft, robbery, kid- 
napping, murder, and crime of every descrip- 
tion—may be legalized. The unlawful may be 
made lawful, and wrong changed into right. It 
is not possible for God himself to do this. The 
thought of it cannot, without impiety, be enter- 
tained. And if God cannot legalize iniquity, 
his ‘dependent creatures certainly cannot; and 
Slavery is, in the very nature of things, inca- 
pable of legalization. 

The comprehension and essence of lawless- 
ness cannot be made lawful. The affirmation 
of it is a contradiction in terms. It is not only 
incredible, but inconceivable. No man can 
tell, intelligibly, what he means, when he says 
that Slavery can be legalized. He may con- 
tinue to repeat the words, but he cannot ex- 
plain them, without uttering absurdity and self- 
contradiction. 

Very few of those who affirm the legality or 
the possible legalization of Slavery, will admit 
that they hold it to be “right in the abstract,” 
or that it can be made morally right or lawful. 
Do they then only mean that it can be, and 
that it is in matter of fact, enforced? The same 
may be said of any criminal violation of men’s 
rights ; and thus no distinction is left between 
the lawful and the criminal, in human action. 

If the Legislature can make lawful what was 
before criminal, then it can take away the crim- 
inality of crime, which is a contradiction in 
terms; or else it can make criminality itself, 
remaining such, legal, which is equally absurd. 

If you say Slavery is legal, by human law, 
but illegal by the Divine law, then you suppose 
two opposite and conflicting laws, obedience to 
one of which is disobedience to the other. You 
make man the subject of two rival authorities. 
But this cannot be. If he owes allegiance to 
the one, he is absolved from allegiance to the 
other. He cannot be subject to botle at the 


dictions, every one admits this. There can be 
no validity in the jurisdiction and the law of the 
one, if there be any validity in those of the 
other. How much more evidently is this true, 
where the jurisdiction and the law are those 
of the only Supreme Potentate and por pe 
from whom all rightful authority and valid law 
are derived! It confuses, perplexes, misleads, 
and demoralizes men, to teach the doctrine of 
conflicting laws and jurisdictions. We see men 
busied in administering and enforcing what 
they call human laws, which they do not pre- 
tend to believe in harmony with the Divine law. 
This they would not do if it were universally 
understood that there can be no valid human 
law that conflicts with the Divine. 

To say, as our Courts commonly do, that 
though Slavery does not and cannot exist un- 
der common or natural law, yet it can be le- 
galized by municipal, positive law, is saying 
that man may enact a valid law which is not 
warranted by the law of God, but is in direct 
opposition to it. For the law of Nature is 
nothing less than the law of God, the Author 
of Nature, by whom its laws are established ! 
It is amazing to see with what coolness and 
effrontery civilians and jurists, even those who 
profess to be Christian, will lay down this, as a 
grave axiom of law, without seeming to be at 
all aware that, in so doing, they are setting the 
Omnipotent Lawgiver at defiance, and much 
more obviously and inexcusably so than could 
be done by an open and avowed atheist, who 
one or ignores the existence of any Supreme 

eing. 

A Legislature claiming a right to make stat- 
utes in conflict with natural law, is a Legisla- 
ture claiming a right to annal and reverse the 
laws of God. Anda Judiciary affirming the 
validity of such enactments, is a Judiciary 
throwing off allegiance to God, for the sake of 
maintaining allegiance to the Legislature. 

This is the position of ali who maintain the 
legality of Slavery, so long as they admit that 
Slavery is contrary to moral right, or, which is 
the same“thing, unsupported by the law of na- 
ture. 

The only alternative, then, for the advocates 
of legalized Slavery, is to maintain it on the 
ground of natural right, as the more resolute 
and consistent among the slaveholders are now 
beginiing todo. This astonishes and disgusts 
the é of the North, who ought to know 
that such @ position is not more impious and 
absurd than. that of —— that Slavery, 
though contrary to the law of God, the law of 
nature, can nevertheless be legalized, by hnman 
enactments. 

If the legality of Slavery is to be maintained 
at all, undoubtedly it must be done by placing 
its elaims on the basis of naturallaw. Neither 
religion, nor morality, nor philosophy, nor le 
science, nor common sense, can ever admit its 
legality or its possible legalization on any other 
basis. It must make its claims on that 
basis, or not at all. To that struggle, des 
rate as it is, the Southern defenders of legalized 
Slavery are at length driven, as to their last 
resort—haying relinquished, as we have al- 
ready noticed, the pretence of its actual founda- 
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same time. As between two rival human juris- |, 


universal pon taining alike to all men, as 


under a natural liability to enslavement? How 
is this _ proved ? Ave a best 
slave [ negroes 8 .olders. e mulatto 
is both. Does his Anglo-Saxon blood give him 
a natural right to enslave? While his negro 
blood is a natural warrant for his own enslave- 
ment? The conception of Slavery by natural 
right cannot be stated without irony, nor can 
the idea of legalized Slavery, on any basis, be 
expanded without absurdity and self-contradic- 
tion. No man admits that he, himself, by any 

ible or conceivable process, Gould be en- 
slaved. No man’s conscience, therefore, admits 
that Slavery can be legalized. 

Wit1i1aM Goode. 





AN IMPOSITION EXPOSED. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have but now been reading in a book just 
brought from Washington: “The Constitution 
of the United States of America, with an Alpha- 
betical Analysis, By W. Hickey.” I prasume 
you are familiar with this work, yet I must ex- 
plain it a little. 

Several names of renown, viz: Dallas, Davis, 
apeey, Wayne, Gibson, Kane, Breese, Cranch, 
Wright, Berrien, Clay, Cass, and Webster, pour 
their oulogistic oil upon the work. “Hundreds, 
thousands, and tens of thousands of copies of the 
work” are purchased by Congress for public 
use. Our member of Congress brings home a 
quantity. A neighbor of mine obtains a copy, 
and I am permitted to borrow and peruse it. 
Well, I have gone through the “authenticated” 
Constitution of the United States, and, bating 
the capital letters at the beginning of all “sub- 
stantives or nouns,” I find that it reads ver 
much like the old copy of that instrument which 
I have for many years owned and consulted. 

But next comes the “Analysis.” The gen- 
eral principle on which this is constructed is to 
select, in alphabetical order, some important 
word, place it in marginal line, and to the right 
give the Sentence in the Constitution that con- 
tains the leading word, and the place where it 
may be found. I commenced reading this. 
Coming to the words “ delivered up,” I am ta- 
ken all aback, and lose my head-way. What is 
the cause of this? Why, the clause reads, 
“ Persons held to service or labor, (or slaves,) 
escaping into another State, shall be delivered 
up, on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” 

Here the words “ or slaves,” in the parenthe- 
sis, are & comment thrown in by the author. 
They are, first, uncalled for; the sentence with- 
out them gives the words “ delivered up,’ which 
answers the legitimate purpose of the “ analy- 
sis.” 2d. This comment is false. There is no 
such word or being, known to the Constitution, 
as slaves; and the author well knew that the 
simple reading of the clause would convey no 
such idea; hence his officiousness in giving his 
own version of the subject. 

The very idea of service or labor being due 
from one person to another, involves the power 
of contracting such an obligation by two com- 
petent parties. Now, the chattel-property in- 
stitution of slavery gives to the slave no such 

ower of contracting a debt that would be ob- 

igatory, any more than they would give it to a 
horse. But here the service or labor set forth 
as the ground of the “claim,” must, in the na- 
ture of things, be the result of a compact be- 
tween legitimate contracting powers; on no 
other ground can it become a debt, or “ due.” 

The author, in his dedication, quotes from 
Mr. Dallas the following words, viz: “The 
Constitution in its words is plain and intélligi- 
ble, and is meant for the home-bred, unsophis- 
ticated understandings of our fellow-citizens.” 
But our author, notwithstanding that he en- 
dorses these sentiments by quoting them, yet 
he will not trust them when slavery is to be 
made out, as the above addition of his own 
clearly shows. The same words, “or slaves,” 
are incorporated in the subjects indicated by 
the leading words “duty” and “ escaping.” But 
our author grows more interested in his favorite 
theme as he progresses. We next find “ fugi- 
tive slaves,” and, after that, “ runaway slaves,” 
given as leaders to the subjects analyzed, none 
of which is contained in the text, or warranted 
by it. 

"At the leading word, “ service, or labor,” we 
are directed to “see slavery.” But where shall 
we look in order to see slavery? Not into the 
Constitution, to be sure it is not there; nay, but 
look further along in the “ Analysis.” Aye, 
here it is; one, two, three, four, five times, in 
succession, is the word “slaves” set down as a 
leader to parts of the Constitution in which it is 
not once named! By this time the sound of 
the word “slaves” must have become enchanting 
to our author, as appears by the number of 
times he repeats it, and the subjects with which 
he connects it. 

Mr. Hickey has appealed to Mr. Dallas in 
the language we have quoted; we now invite 
him to consider that high authority for consti- 
tutional construction, Mr. Madison, wherein he 
says: “TJ think it wrong to admit the idea, in 
the Constitution, that there can be property in 
man.” In accordance with this view, neither 
the word nor the idea was admitted into that 
instrument, all the passages claimed for slavery 
being provisions of a general character; and if 
they embrace slaves at all, it can be but inci- 
dentally. But the anthor of this book has thus 
used his own die to stamp slavery on the Con- 
stitution, and this is the way that “Southern 
rights” are established, in reference to slavery 
or freedom—they assume what should be proven, 
and upon that assumption found their claims. 

We deny, in the most positive manner, the 
legitimate application of the word “slave” or 
“ slaves,” wherever it is used in the “ Analysis,” 
as indicating the character of the clause with 
which it is connected; and this denial we have 
defended “upon the face of the. bond,” and ré- 
ly upon our “home-bred fellow-citizens ” to be 
sustained in our defence of liberty. I. 8. 

Will county, Illinois. 
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yas We copy from the Cadiz (0. ) Republican 
a notice of the death of Judge Lee, one of the 
most estimable citizens of that State. 

Deatu or Jupee Lee.—Judge Thomas Lee 
died at his residence, in this vicinity, of con- 
sumption, on the Ist inst. His health had been 
gradually declining for a year past, and his 
death was not unexpected to his friends, yet it 
cast a gloom over this entire community. 
Judge Lee is acknowledged by all to have been 
a good man in every sense of the word—upright 
and strictly honest in all his intercourse with his 
fellow men, he gained their confidence and re- 
spect to the fullest extent ; and those who knew 
him best respected him most. 

For the last fifteen years Judge Lee has been 
a leading Anti-Slavery man, and perhaps has 
done as much as any other man in the State for 
the cause he advocated. On several occasions 
he has been the candidate of his party for differ- 
ent offices, and always received the united and 
ardent support of those with whom he acted 
politically. Asa ge he was bold and ar- 
dent, and labored with a zeal worthy of all 
praise. That he was actuated by concientious 
motives solely, in his political course, is admitted 
by all; and though some, doubtless, differed 
with him as to policy, all accord to him honesty 
of purpose. In the death of Judge Lee, the 
Anti-Slavery cause has lost one of its oldest and 
most steadfast advocates, the Temperance ref- 
ormation an ardent supporter, the Church one 
of its most consistent and upright members, so- 
ciety a good citizen, and his family a kind and 
affectionate protector. 





Tue Riguts or Rarroap Passencers to 
Sreats.—The Marine Court of New York have 
rendered an important decision in favor of action 
of railroad conductors in ejecting passengers 
from seats into which they had obtruded them- 
selves. ‘T'wo men sued the Hudson River Rail- 
road Company for five hundred dollars damages 
each, for assault and false imprisonment. e 
facts’ are, that they came on the cars at Sing 
Sing, where they had drank more bad rum than 
was necessary to improve their manners. : The 
seats in the cars were all occupied, but a gen- 


| tleman had left his seat to enjoy a cigar in the 


e car, and this seat the plaintiffs took 
oem n of, and refused to give it up when 
called upon, and when “vp to by the con- 
ductor, profane and obscene 1: 
a to 

necessary 
from their 


ladies. en eee ctor, 
seats, and, to prevent their violen 

confined them in a room until * sacar 
arrived in the city. For this, action was brought. 
The Court justified the action of the conductor, 
and dismissed the suit. We hope this will be 
taken as a precedent in all future cases of a 
similar nature. It was full time that the ques- 
tion was that “ ; are 
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A NOBLE BOY. 


~Rescur or « Passencer Train From De- 
STRUCTION.—We mentioned a few days since the 
burning of the Tunnel Bridge, on the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Railroad, about five miles 
south of York, and since learn that the confla- 
tion came very near béing followed by one of 
e most terrible disasters that has lately occur- 
red in railroad trayel, It is supposed that 
the bridge took fire from the freight trains, 
which passed about half-past 7 o’clock ist the 
morning, and the structure was wey § envelop- 
ed in flames before it was discovered by the res- 
idents in the vicinity. At about 9 o’cloek the 
frame work of the bridge fell through, and 
among the spectators, some twenty in number, 
was a little boy about twelve years of age, 
named Eli Rheem, who, remembering that the 
express passenger train was then about due from 
York, started off at the top of his speed to 
endeavor to stop the train, which he knew must 
be close at hand. As soon as he reached the 
curve, about two hundred yards from the bridge, 
he observed the train coming on af full speed, 
and fearing that he would be unable to stop 
them unless by the use of extraordinary means, 
the noble little fellow took his position on the 
track, and running towards the approaching 
train with his hands raised, caught the attention 
of the engineer, who immediately reversed his 
engine, and stopped within four hundred yards 
of impending destruction, the piers being some 
twenty feet from the rocky bed below, and the 
gap some sixty feet wide. _Had the boy not 
laced himself on the track, he would doubtless 
ave failed in his noble effort, as the engineers 
are so often cheated by mischievous boys on the 
routé, thai they seldom pay attention to them. 
Even when he stopped, he thought that he had 
been cheated by a youngster with more daring 
than his associates, and was surprised to see the 
little flaxen-headed fellow stand his ground, and 
endéavoring to recover his lost breath to answer 
his question as to the cause of his interruption, 
We learn that the passengers, when they as- 
certained the cause of the stoppage of the train, 
and viewed the precipice over which they were 
near being dashed, liberally rewarded the boy 
fur his presence of mind and daring, and that 
the Board of Directors, at their meeting yester- 
day, appropriated $100 as an additional recom- 
pense. Eli Rheem, a boy but twelve years of 
age, was the only one of twenty persons present, 
most of them men, who had forethought sufli- 
cient for the occasion.—Baltimore American. 


THE SIZE OF HEADS. 


We republish an article from the London 
Leader, for the benefit of such of our readers as 
feel either exalted by very large heads, or be- 
littled by very small ones. It will be seen that 
there is something to be said on both sides—the 
inside as well as the outside: 


With regard to the large-head and small-head 
controversy, we might say, we have never been 
able to come to any tangible conclusion. 
Cuvier’s head must have been large, for his 
brain weighed sixty-five ounces. This is gen- 
erally accounted the heaviest known healthy 
brain ; but we were recently told of a working 
man who died in University College Hospital, 
London, and whose head was so large that the 
students had the brain weighed, out of curi- 
osity, when they found it weighed sixty-seven 
ounces, though perfectly healthy. On inquiry, 
all that they could learn about the man was that 
he was said by his neighbors to have had a re- 
markably good memory. 

The brain of Dr. Abercrombie, of Edinburg, 
weighed sixty-three ounces. Dr, Chalmers had 
a very large head indeed, (Joseph Hume and he 
were said to have the largest heads in the king- 
dom,) and yet his brain weighed but fifty-three 
ounces—almost under the average. On the 
other hand, Byron had a small head, at least 
Mr. Leigh Hunt informs us that his hat, which 
is not a very large one, used to go quite over 
Byron’s head, but his brain is said to have 
weighed nearly four pounds. 

Keats and Shelley had very small heads, Mr. 
Leigh Hunt's hat going over them, too. Rafiella 
had a small head; Sir Walter Scott-had a small 
head ; so had Neander, the church historian; so 
also, if we recollect aright what Bernal Diaz says, 
had Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico. Welling- 
ton’s head is said to have been under the aver- 
age size. The brain of Mrs. Manning, the mur- 
deress, was a pound lighter than her husband's. 

The skull of Rush was very large, measuring, 
we think, upward of twenty-four inches round. 
Pericles, as we know, had a large head; so had 
Mahomet; so had Mirabeau; so had O'Connell. 
Lamartine describes Napoleon’s as a small head 
which had bulged out. The skull of the poet 
Burns was carefully measured when it was dis- 
intered on the burial of his wife ; it medsured 
twenty-two and a quarter inches round, which, 
allowing half an inch for the integuments, would 
make the circumference of the living head 
twenty-one and three-quarters inches a—largish 
head, but not extraordinary. Goethe’s head, we 
believe, was not remarkable for size. About 
Shakspeare’s head our only information must 
be from the Stratford bust, which Chantrey pro- 
nounced, from certain signs, to be almost cer- 
tainly modelled from an original cast taken 
after death. It is a curious example of a fore- 
gone conclusion, that Mr. Hugh Miller, speak- 
ing of this bust, in his admirable work, entitled 
“}irst Impressions of England and its People,” 
describes the head, from personal inspection, as 
a very large one. The skull, he says, must have 
been of a capacity to contain all of Dr. Chalmers’s 
brains. This, as Dr. Chalmers was then alive, 
was tantamount to saying it was of the largest 
known dimensions. Now, with this description 
in our memory, we have ourselves examined the 
Stratford bust with the utmost closeness and 
care, and we unhesitatingly declare, that the 
head in that bust is, if not a smallish one, at 
least such as any average English hat could 
easily fit. We believe it is a smallish head. In 
short, from all the statistics we have at command 
respecting large and small heads, including our 
own private observations among our acquaint- 
ances, we have never been able to obtain any 
presentable conclusion on the point. 

The opinion of David Scott, the painter, was, 
that large heads were generally found in suc- 
cessful men of the world, such as statesmen, 
bankers, and the like, and that the fineness of 
nervous tissue requisite for the purely intellect- 
ual lives of artists, thinkers, and literary men 
generally, connoted a small or average size of 
head. Even this opinion, however, will break 
down, if applied in practice. We know ver 
energetic, prudential, and weighty men, with 
smallish heads, and we know men with very 
large heads who seem at home only in the most 
exquisite and ornamental kinds of mental activ- 
ity. More sure than any conclusion that can be 
come to on this point of size seems to be a no- 
tion we have heard advanced with respect to 
the form of heads. Length of head from front 
to back we heard an eminent and very observ- 
ing man declare to be, according to his experi- 
ence, the most constant phyeitguemie signs of 
ability. Only in one eminent head, that of Sir 
Walter Scott, had he found this sign wanting ; 
and in this ¢ase, if properly considered, the 
want was significant. Next to length or depth, 
his idea was, that height over the ears, as in 
Scott’s head, was the best sign, although he had 
not found this nearly so essential. 

To us it appears, that if to the two dimensions 
of length or depth and height, as thus ex- 
pounded, we add the third dimension of breadth, 
and if we attach to these three terms their cor- 
responding popular meanings when used in 
speaking of mental character—regarding a deep 
head or a head long from front to back, or from 
the forehead to the ears, as significant of depth 
or astuteness; a high head, or a head rising 
high over the ears, as significant of moral eleva- 
tion; and a broad head, as measuted across and 
behind the temples, as 5 oma of what is 
called width or general of view—we shall have 
as tolerable a system of practical craniology as 
the facts will warrant; not very different, either, 
from that propounded be the ordinary phrenol- 
ogists, though they would carry us much further. 

ere, however, let us not be too certain in our 
judgement. We have seen “foreheads villain- 
ous low” on very noble fellows, and grand 


domes of heads on mere blocks and ignora- 


musses. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


HEREBY make to the public, that on the 
16th of May, 1854, I. ned a Patent from the 
United States for an in saw, and am now 
eady to dispose of rights, or furnish those with saws 
who wish to avail of this vast improve- 
ment. This saw will cut double the amount in an 


given time, with the same power aa that of the ordi- 
The nature of my invention is so to con- 

the toeth of the saw that each tooth shall cut 
its way clean through the wood, without tearing or 
tooth acting as a mortice 

chisel, and cutting a chip or core of the same thick- 


ne part of each tooth is ex- 
wi ding cach tooth ad- 
vances in front of the one noxt behind it, the blade of 
the saw to be of equal width, requiring the back of 
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the saw-to be inelings porary, the size of the open- 
ing between the teeth to be inc d or redu “rd 
to the of the’saw and size of the tim- 


ber to be cut, so that each space between the teeth 
shall be capable of holding the entire chip or core 
that the tooth behind it may cut off. The saw is ca- 
pable of being attached to any mill. 
_L. STEWART. 
For further information, address 
STEWART & McCLELLAND, 
Oct. 26. 


Washington, D. C. 
Ss, P, CHASE, 


F. BALL 
HASE & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
“Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the- Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 


MEDICATED INHALATION—A NEW METHOD. 
A MOST wonderful discovery has recently been 

made by Dr. CURTIS, for the cure of Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all 
Lung Complaints, by Medicated Inhalation. Dr. 
Curtis's Hygeana, or Inhaling Hygean Vapor and 
Cherry Syrup, has accomplished the moss wonder- 
ful cures of Asthma and Consumption in the city of 
New York and vicinity, for a few months past, ever 
known to man. It is producing an impression on 
diseasez of the lungs never before witnessed by the 
medical profession. [See certificates in the hands of 








agents. 

- The Inhaler is worn on the breast, under the linen, 
without the least inconvenience, the heat of the 
body being sufficient to evaporate the fluid—supply- 
ing the lungs constantly with a healing and acree. 
able vapor, passing into all the air celis and passages 
of the lungs, that cannot be reached by any ether 
medicine. Here is 2 case of 

ASTHMA CURED. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1853. 

For about sight years I have beon severely aiiiict- 
ed with the asthma; for the last two years I have 
suffered beyond all my powers of description ; months 
at a time [ have not been able to sleep in bed, get- 
ting what rest I could sitting in my chair. My difi- 
culty of breathing-and my sufferings were so great 
at times, that for hours tegether my friends expected 
each hour would be my last. During the past six 
years I have had the aid and attendance of some of 
the most celebrated physicians, but have received no 

ermanent benefit, and but little relief. I at length 
had the good fortune to procure Dr. Curtis’s Hygeana, 
or Inhaling Hygean Vapor and Cherry Syrup. At 
the time I first obtained it, I was suffering under one 
of my most violent attacks, and was in great distress, 
almost suffocating for want of breaih. In less than 
ten minutes from the time I applied the Inhaler to 
my stomach, and took a-teaspoonful of the Cherry 
Syrup. I was relieved in a great measure from the 
difficulty of breathing, and had a comfortable night. 
I have since continued it with the greatest possible 
benefit, and am now comparatively well. God only 
knows the amount of suffering this medicine has re. 
lieved me from. My advice to the suffering is— 

TRY IT. Margaret Easton. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1853. 

I came to New Yorkin the ship Telegraph; m 
native place is St. John’s, New Brunswick; when } 
reached this city, my health was very poor; had a 
very bad cough, raised a good deal of matter, which 
was froquently mixed with blood; had pain in my 
left side, and was very weak and emaciated. My 
friends and physician pronounced my a pameren § 
tion, and beyond the reach of medicine. “T accident- 
ally heard of Dr. Curtis’s Hygesna, or Inhaiing Hy- 
gean Vapor and Cherry Syrup, and obtained a pack- 
age, which I verily believe was the means of saving 
my life. Soon after wearing the Inhaler, I found it 
relieved the pressure on my lungs, and after a while 
the disease made its appearance upon the surface, 
under the Inhaler. I took the Cherry Syrup as di- 
rected, and continued to do so, my cough gradually 
growing better, until it entirely left me, and I now 
consider myself cured. I still wear the Inhaler, as 
the use of it is rather pleasant, and believing it 
strengthening and purifying to the lungs, [ feel un- 
willing at present to dispense with it. 

Joun Woop. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 40 Cortlandt street ; 
C. H. RING, corner of John street and Broadway, 
New York. Price, $3 a package. 

N.B. Any person enclosing $3 to Boyd & Paul, 
or Curtis & Perkins. New York, will receive a pack- 

e containing a bettle of Hygean Vapor, one of 
Cherry Syrup, and an Inhaler, in a neat box, by ex- 
press, free to any part of the United States, or four 
packages for $10. Aug. 24. 





SPLENDID OFFERS! 
The United States Journal, 


Now IN ITS FIFTH VOLUME, and having al- 
aN ready reached a circulation of over 80,000—a 
newspaper of the largest class, containing fifty-six 
spacious columns, filled with the current news from 
all parts of the world, alarge amount of Literary 
and Scientific Matter, Bank Note List and Prices Cur- 
rent, and, as a new and valuable feature, each num- 
ber wiil hereafter contain two beautifully-engraved 
portraits of distinguished individuals—is published on 
the first of each month by J M. Emerson & Co., 1, 3, 5, 
and 7 Spruce street, New York, at the unprecedeat- 
ed low price of twenty-five cents a year. A valuable 
premium book is sent to each person getting up a 
club; and, in addition, the following rich premiums, 
amounting to over 
One Thousand Dollars / 

will, on the 25th day of May 1855, be awarded to 
the twenty-six persons forwarding between now and 
that time the twenty-six highest numbers of subscri- 
bers ia their order: 

The first premium, in money - - - - $200 
The second premium, a sewing machine worth- 120 
The third premium, a sewing machine worth - 100 
The fourth premium, a gold watch worth - - 100 
The fifth and sixth, each a gold watch worth - 50 


The next ten, each a silver watch worth - - 20 
The next twenty, each such books as they shall 
select, at publishers’ prices, worth - - 10 


THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 
Containing 32 large quarto pagos, tinted covers, on 
fine paper, profusely and elegantly illustrated, is pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month, at tho low prices of 
one dollar a year. A splendid premium is sent to 
each person getting up a club; and, in addition, 

Three Thousand Dollars / 

is to be awarded to the 289 persons sending the lar- 
gest number of subscribers For farther particulars, 
gee specimen copy of the Magazine, which will be 
sent on receipt of six conts, or specimen copy of the 
Journal, which will be sent gratis to any one ordering 
it. Address, J.M. EMERSON & CO 

Sep. 21. 1, 3, 5, and 7, Spruce st., New York. 

0G To newspapers giving this one or more inser- 
tions, and sending us a marked copy of the paper 
containing it, we will send both publications one year 





Oy" A wonderful discovery has recently been 
made by Dr. Curtis, of this city, in the treatment of 
Consumption, Asthma, and all diseases of the lungs. 
We refer to “ Dr. Curtis's Hygeana, or Inhaling 
Hygean Vapor and Cherry Syrup.” With this new 
method, Dr. C. has restored many afflicted ones to 
perfect health—as an evidence of which, he has in- 
numerable certificates. Speaking of the treatment, 
a physician remarks: It is evident that inhaling, 
constantly breathing an agreeable, healing vapor, the 
medicinal properties must come in direct contact with 
the whole of the wrial cavity of the lungs, and thus 
escape the many and varied changes produced upon 
them when introduced into the stomach, and sub- 
jected to the process of digestion. The Hygeana is 
fer sale at all the Druggists throughout the couatry. 

New York Dutchman, January 14. 

See advertisement of Medicated Inhalation in an- 

other column of this paper. 


THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


For the Promotion and Encouragement of Man- 
be Commerce, and the “Mechanic and 
seful Arts, 


ILL be.opened at the City of Washington, on 

Thursday, the 8th day of February, 1855, in 

the new and splendid Hall of the Smithsonian Insti. 

tution, which is one of the most magnificent rooms 
in the United States. 

To this Exhibition the Manufacturers, Mechanics, 
Artists, Inventors, and all others desiring to display 
the results of their !abor, skill, ingenuity, and taste, 
from all portions of the Union, are cordially invited 
to contribute. 

The Machinery Department will be under tho 
charge of a special Superintendent. Steam power, 
fixtures, labor, &c., will be given free of expense. 

All intending to exhibit are requested to give no- 
tice at as early a day as possible. Goods should be 
accompanied with a proper invoice. 

The Committee, therefore, feel that, in inviting 
contributions from all portions of the Union to the 
Seconp ExuipitTion oF THE MerropoLITAN Mr 
cHanics’ InstiTuTE, they are offering to the produ- 
cer of excellent articles @ valuable opportunity of 





and utility, the superior style of their workmanship, 
and their adaptation to the purposes fur which they 
may be intended. 

They would respectfully solicit from the Lapixs 
those specimens of elegant handiwork, which hereto- 
fore have formed sd attractive and important a fea- 
ture of these displays. It is proposed to submit ail 
such contributions to a Committee of Ladies, and to 
award to articles of merit, premiums of jewelry, -&c 
suited to the tastes of the fair exhibitors. 

The Hall will be opened for the recoption of 
Goods on Monday, the 29th day of January, and on 
the evening of Thursday, the 8th of February, at 7 
o’clock, the Exhibition will be formally opened for 
the reception of visiters, and continue ‘open about 
four weeks. 

No article deposited after Saturday night, 3d of 
February, can be entered upon the Judges’ Lists for 
competition or premium, except such as the Commit- 
tee shall be satisfied were dispatched from a distance 
in time to have reached the Hall by that day, but 
failed to arrive from unavoidable detention. 

Articles designed for exhibition only, will be re- 
ceived, free of charge, until Tuesday night, 6th of 
February, at 10 o'clock; after which time, depos- 
itors will be subject to a charge of from 50 cents to 
$1, for each article deposited. 

Apprentices and minors. who contribute articles 
of their own make or invention, shall specify their 
age, and the time they may havé served at@peir 
business. 

All articles deposited for competition and pre- 
minum must be of American manufacture, conspicu 
ously labelled with appropriate names; the name of 
the maker and inventor, (if known,) and the name of 
the depositor; a copy of which label must be furnish- 
ed the clerk at the time of bringing the goods for en- 
try on the record. Prices may be affixed, or not, at 
the option of the exhibitor. 

Depositors, at the time of entry, will reccive a 
ticket of title to their goods, which ticket will also 
admit them to the Exhibition at all times when open 
to the public 

N. B. Goods should be addressed as follows: “ Zz- 

hibition of the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, 
Washington, D. C.,” and should have the nature of 
the articles, and the name of the party sending them, 
distinctly marked on the packages. They should also 
be accompanied by a detailed invoice. 

Circulars, containing detailed instructions, will be 
forwarded, and any information given, on applica- 
tion to the Corresponding Secretary, to whom all 
communications on the business of the Institute 
should be addressed. 


, 





PLILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPA- 
RATUS, 
HE subscriber manufactures almost all kinds of 
apparatus, and will always be happy to corres- 
pond with such as may need anything io that line. 
Having been for years a practical teacher of these 
sciences, he has unusual advantages in knowing the 
actual wants of teachers. Price catalogues sent, 
gratis, on application. Goods shipped to all parts of 
the United States and Cauadas. 

He refers, by permission, to Professor J. Foster, of 
Union College, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. A. Potter, Bishop of 
Penn. Cc. B. WARRING, A. M., 

June 29—26t Pouchkeepsie, New York. 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
Rev. Joseph E. King, A. M., Principal. 


ay, INTER TERM begins December 7th, 1854; 
Spring Term, March 28th, 1855. 

New and superb brick bujldinge, with every de- 
sirable appurtenance, to accommodate 500 boarders, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The Faculty will consist of twenty Professors and 
Teachers, able to instruct the most advanced class 
of students 

Board, fuel, and room, well farnished, $1.65 ?per 





including tuition in common English and incidentals, 
in advance, $27.60. 

Arrangements are made for excursion trains, et re- 
duced fares, from Troy and Castleton, on the first 
and last day of each term. 

Circulars, with fall information. may be bad at thi 
office, or by applying to the Rev. H. B. TAYLOR 
Steward, Fort Edward, 2 Oct. 5. 


AYERS CHERRY PHRCTOKRAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


O CURE A COLD, WITH HEADACHE AND 

SORENESS OF THE BODY, take the Cherry 

Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap up warm, to 
sweat during the night, 

FOR A COLD AND COUGH, take it morning, 
noon, and evening, according to directions on the 
bottle, and the difficulty will soon be removed. None 
will long suffer from this trouble, when they find it 
can be so readily cured. Persons aftlicted with a 
seated cough, which breaks them of their rest at 
night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral on 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken 
sleep, and consequent refreshing rest. Great relief 
from suffering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to 
thousands who are thus afflieted, by this invaludble 
remedy. 

From its agresable effect in these cases, many find 
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IMPGRTANT TO MILL OWNERS. 
AVING received my Letters Patent for an im- 
proved method of Dressing Millstones, I am 
now prepared to furnish Machines to Millers and 
Mill Owners. 

I will guaranty that any ped Miller can, at 
the first trial, if he will try, dress @ pair of Burrs in 
half the time that he can do it with the common 
hand-pick now in use; and that the work done by 
the machine shall be better than can be done by nine 
out of ten of the best handlers of the common pick. 
The machine makes a clean, clear, thread-like mark, 
and does not brittle up nor break the face of tho stone. 
It can be controlled at the will of the operator, in- 
stantly to make the most delicate lick or one with 
the force of ten pounds, if required. Every practical 
Miller knows that a stone is only required to be dress- 
ed where the proof staff indicates. This can be done 
by the machine, no matter how brittle or tender, or 
how close and hard the face or place on the stone 
may be, the operator can face it dewn, or touch as 
lightly as he pleases. There ars three very good rea- 
sons for trying them: 

First. With fair use, the machine will last twenty 
years. Second. It is complete within itself, and will 
not take five minutes, nor cost five cents to try it. 
Third. I give with the machine thirty tools, or pick- 
blades. which will last any two pair of stones, to be 

ed twice a week, for two years, and then any 
good smith can replace them for twenty-five cents 
apiece. 

I have used this machine in my mill for nearly 
fourteen months, to dress both the face and the fur- 


rows of two gek of four feet French Burrs, and there 


has been no hand-pick used on them in all that time. 
I know that I makea yield, and I think the 


reputation of my mill warrant me in saying that 
I turn out a first-rate article of Flour. 

I have a medal awarded merfor tho invention of an 
ingenious and useful machine for Dressing Milletones, 


by the Commissioners appointed at the exhibition of 

= be const: vacoatae re atN = York 
8 all I he 

Sai the machine = Scena _ ie 

tC) patent, I am now 

Regs the machines, and to sell State, 

county and shop rights. ¥ , 

06> All orders must state the diameter of the mili- 


stones, and the size of the collar of the'spindle. Th 
price of the machine, with In, is $125. 


° "$6.8 . 
O’Failon Mills, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, April 25, 1854. 
certify that I in the 
iller, du- 
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Ives unwilling to forego its use when the ne- 
cessity for it has ceased. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS thie 
remedy is invaluable, as by its action on the throat 
and lungs, when taken in small quantities, it removes 
all hoarseness in a few hours, and wonderfully in- 
creases the power and flexibility of the voice. 

ASTHMA is generally much relieved, and often 
wholly cured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are 
some cases so cbstinate as to yield entirely to no 
medicine. Cherry Pectoral will cure them, if they 
ean be cured. 

BRONCHITIS, or irritation of the throat and up- 
per portion of the Jungs, may be cured by taking 
Cherry Pectoral in small and frequent doses. The 
uncomfortable oppression is scon relieved. 

FOR CROUP. Give an emetic of antimony, to be 
followed by large and frequent doses of the Cherry 
Pectoral, until it subdues the disease. If taken ip 
season, it will not fail to cure. 

WHOOPING COUGH may be broken up, and soon 
cured, by the use of Cherry Pectoral. 

THE INFLUENZA is speedily removed by this 
remedy. Numerous instances have been noticed 
where whole families were protected from any serious 
consequences, whiletheir neighbors, without the Cher- 
ty Pectoral, were suffering from the disease. 

ted instances are reported here of patients 
who have been cured from 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, by this remedy—so many 
that thore can be no question of its healing power on 
these diseases. It should be perseveringly taken, 
until the pain in the side and other unpleasant symp- 


ms Cease. 

FOR CONSUMPTION in its earliest stages, it 
should be taken under the advice of a good Physician, 
if possible, and in every case with a careful regard to 
the printed directions on the bottle, If judiciously 

, and the patient is carefully nursed meantime, 
it will seldom fail to subdue the disease. 

R SETTLED CONSUMPTION, in its worst 
form, the Cherry Pectoral should be given in doses 
adapted to what the patient requires and can bear. 
It always affords some relief, and not unfrequently 
cures those who are considered past all cure. There 
are many thousands, scattered all over the country 
who feel and say that they owe their lives and pres. 
ent health to the Cherry Pectoral. 

This remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an-article which seldom fails to 
realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So 
wide is the field of its usefulness, and so numerons 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
the ountry abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even dosperate 
diseases of the Tungs, by its use. When once tried 
its superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is too apparent to escape observation ; and where its 
virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what 


| antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of 


pulmonary organs, which are inci- 
dent to our climate. And not only in formidable at- 


i milder of 
eisai artes 
ined. No nily should be without it, 
who have used it 











PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT! 
Book Agents Wanted, 
<a en chiefly in their own to 
ties fake sale of was and coun. 


THE GREAT RED DRAGON, 


oR, 
THE MASTER KEY TO POPERY 
BY ANTHONY Gavin, , 
Formerly a Roman Catholic Priest, of Sar, 


Spsin. thrillingly-interesting work “theta, 
issued from the per 3 @ short time. Owings the 


intense excitement existing at present in relat 

P , Agents who have engaged in the rere 
work ised thus far met with the most flattens thi 
cess. All who have an interest in the great Quest... 
that are now being agitated, are Frespectfully invited 
to cagage in the sale of this work. Such agen * 
will be given as must meet with tho most cordial sy" 
proval. The work is bound in rich muslin gilt be ‘ 
and sides, with marble edges. Price $1.25, ek 


Address, 
Oct. 5. No. 36 Ann street, New Yori, 

Great Hessian State Loan of $6,725,099 

O BE REIMBURSED WITH $16,588,519. , 
£2,400,000. 910, OR 

This loan is guarantied by the Governmen; 2 
contracted by the eminent Bankiryg House of Man’ 
M.A. Von ‘Rothschild & Sons, in Frank ae 
Maine. 


post paid, 
HALL & BROTHER, Publishers 





fort-on the. 





The following capital prizes wust }. gain 
ed, viz: R- 
14 of - - - $40,000 | 60 of - - $4,009 
22 of - - 36,000 | €0 of - , - 80m 
24 of - - - 382,000 | 120 of - , ~ L009 
600f - - - 8,000| 180 of - 1 boa 
&ec., &e. The smallest prize is $55. 


The next drawing will take place in December, 1g; 
THE PRICE OF SHARES IS AS FOLLOWs, 


1 share for - - £1] 30 shares for - £59 
ieee - 5] 65 : : “ti 
13 “ “6 ™ J 10 { 187 “ “ 4 


Tickets will bo forwarded on receipt of colonial 
| bank notes, bills on Europe, &c For the security of 
the public, the prices of the shares have always been 
fixed at the above rates, and (unlike the forme, 
agents) on payment of the prizes, the undersigned 
make no deduction from the amount on any yr. 
tence whatever. ee 
They have great pleasure in announcicg that they 





making known to the whole country their novelty | 


week, if paid in advance ; per term of fourteen weeks, - 


are now appointed Sole Agents for this distriby jg, 
for the British Colonies and foreign parts, and tha: 


| during the last twelve years they have paid to suo 
cessful holders of shares in Great Britain prizes 

| amounting to £52,000, free of deduction, which hac, 

| been distributed in Liverpool, Manchester, London. 

| &., &e. 

| After the drawing, each shareholder will receiyo 4 


| list of the winning numbers. The prizes will be pai: 
in cash at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Kast or West {, 
| dies, Canada, Paris, London, New York, & 
| Apply, without delay, to Messrs. J. A. SCHWAR 
ZSCHILD & SONS, Bankers, Frankfort-on-the 
| Maine, Germany, or their house, Meesrs. A. Sewar. 
zachild & Co., 26 Lombard street, London. Remit. 
tances which arrive too late wit! be returned to the 
sender, or, if he prefers it, shares in the following 
drawing will be forwarded. Nov. 2 7 


CLEVELAND WATER CUA E BSfABUSH- 
PF\HE above Establishment is now commencing its 

seventh session. 

The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for the 
past six years, until the last season, when the de 
mands of the public far exceeded our power to ac. 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pr. 
portion ofcures, from year to year, induces the sub. 
seriber to believe that his enlarged experience ani 
opportunities for treatmont give facilities to the inva. 
lid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with asue. 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed hy 
none. {May 22.) T. T. SEELYE. M. D 


GRATIS / 

FEW words on tho rational treatment, without 
medicine, of local weakness, nervous debility, 
loss of memory, love of sclitude, self-distrust, dizsi. 
ness, pimples on the face, and other infirmities of man 
By this entirely new and highly successful treatment 
every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, anda 
the least possible cost. Sent to any address, post free 
im sealed envelope, by remitting (post paid) two port 
age stamps, to DE. B. DE LANEY, 

Aug. 3. 17 Lispenard street, New York. 











Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or 
Nervous Debility. Diseases ef the Kidneys, 
A all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 

stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stow. 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullness 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink. 
ing or Fiatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swim. 
ming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen. 
sations wheA in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Feverand dull pain in 
the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, chest, 
limbs, &c., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
fiosh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres- 

sion of spirits, can be effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOOGFLAND’S CELEBRATED 

GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 

Dr. C. M. Jackson at the German Medicine Store, 

120 Arch street Philadelphia, 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
after skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids 
Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness 2nd affections of the di 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
pleasant. 

More Home Testumony 
PaitapeLpuia, March, 1, 1853 

Drar Sik: For the past two years I have been se- 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconveni 
ences attendant upon such complaints, without ener- 
gy, being scarcely sble to attend to any business. | 
used a great deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters.” They have entirely cured me. I am now et- 
tirely free from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, Joun R. Cory, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

PurLaprirsia, January 13, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I have used your “ Hoofland’s German 
Bitters” in my family for the last four years, for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben- 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the seme 
good result. I have no hesitation in saying that il is 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Union. 

Yours, truly, Wn. Hucuss, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson, 171 Wood st. 

These Bitters are entirely vegetable, thereby pot 
sessing great advantages over most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They posses 
great power in the romoval of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestive organs. 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasaut ; 

Sold at wholesale by the Druggists in the principal 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries and dealers 
throughout the United States. 

For sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 

April 1—3taw 

NEW VORK LUNG INSTITUTE, 

No. 6 Bond street. 
Under the charge and control of Guilferd D, San 
born, M. BD. 

HIS Institution is established for the exclusivé 
treatment of all chronic disesses of the Lungs 
and Throat, by Dr. Sanborn’s new system of inbal- 
ing, or breathing, medicated vapors. In effecting & 
radical cure of this class of diseases. no medicine of 
any kind is given into the stomach, but the trea'- 
ment is directed and intended to remeve the caus, 
and not to palliate or smother symptoms. Dr. 8a0- 
born was the first to advocate that Consumption 
primarily a local disease, having its origin in the 1” 
cells of the Lungs, and not in the b/ood, as is the ot 
thodox belief at the present day. Hence he applies 
his remedies to the part affected, and not into the 
stomach, which requires no medication. His succt# 
in effecting a radical cure cf Consumption, wy 
cavities are formed in the Lungs, by his method 0 
treatment, is a complete and perfect triumph over 
the old antiquated method of using the stomach for 4 

drug-shop., Patients are given food, not phys. ., 

Persons who are convinced that they bave LA 
eass of the Lungs or Throat, which requires medica 
treatment, should not fail to apply for advice or 
treatment at the New York Lung Institute, either 
personally or by letter, giving a clear and full a 
tory of their case, when their disease will be detect- 
ed with unerring certainty, and treated with » 9° 
cess hitherto unknown. : 

Owing to the many and frequent applications - 
those at a distance, who are unable to visit New } vn 
and place themselves under my personal care and I 
rection, I have been induced to place in the hands ¢ 
responsible agents my “ Celebrated Lung Vapor ‘h 
the same as is used at the Lung Institute, with su 
unparalleled success, in Lung and Throat disoas 
This remedy is inhaled, or breathed, from spent 
held to the face, by which method it is Breet 
direct contact with every part of the Lungs. ft 
sent by express to the address of m4 person ene ull 
ing $5, or two packages fer $9, with clear an@ 
directions for use. Such persons have the privileg® 
of a weekly correspondence in regard to their one , 
when any further advice or treatment which as 
necessary, to hasten their recovery will be iy ald 
without extra charge. All communications 5 ‘ 
be addréssed to Dr. G. D. SANBORN, Lung 4° 
tute, No 6 Bond street, New York. rincips! 

The Medicated Lung Vapor is sold in the prine + 
cities in the United States Orders for the agen 
address to N. 8. DAY, Proprietor, k 
Aug. 17. No. 114 Chambers st., New York. 
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‘Tis many a wi 
Since thou a 
Behind the cin 
Three mont 


September sh: 
October wit 
November sw 


Its loud and 


The thrifty fa 
Hath house 

Aind in the nog 
Are drifts of 


The stream ha 
Filled even 

Ir liketh well, 
To hear Dee 


And while Ir 
Looks in up 


Like golden su 
Athwart a ba 
For when the 
Was winning 
The shadow of 
Upon thy ges 
It lay upon tity 
It lay uponr 
Aud broadeusd 
The painter § 
One moment; q 
Was like tha 
Dim-seen, in 8@ 
In some eath 


With glances li 
Who looketh 
Where all the ¥ 
Doth seem to 


So, while the rd 
Fold back thq 

The summer of 
Comes filled 


1 see alone the 
That edge th 
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T hear alone the 
Tuning its ro 
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A Tale of Saxon Slave 
BY HENKY W 
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He prayeth b 

All things bi 


For the dear ¢ 
He made at 


High up in the gra 
stituted the keep of th 
there was a suite of al 
which are discoverat 
the Lady’s bower; 
from the constructior 
apart, not only as th¢ 
chatelaine and ladies 

uests and their at 
should now call the d 
more social hours of 
ed, when the sexes 
the enjoyment of don 
ty and pleasure. 

The ome of Walthi 
indeed all the small 
when private dwelling 
powerful, were constr 
fence above all besi 
building of an oblong 
circular buttress at 
the basement floor, w 
extending above the 
battlements, and term 
in a crenellated and 
fording a shelter to th 
defence to the corps d 

For its whole heig 
which occupied the w 
battlements, one of tl 
great circular stone-st 
ed at the base by me 


ger of escalade, by 1 
creasing magnitude, 
it was surmounted ‘ 
lanthorn of Gothic sta 
lighted in the same 
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pleasant rooms of cird 
the several stories, an 
fitted as the sleeping 
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The whole floor, fi 
was divided into the 
household offices ; wh 
ing the third in elevat 
was reserved in one 
sixty feet by forty, 
lanceolated windows, 4 
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ie bearings, antlers o 
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forests, skulls of the 
their ivory tushes, and 
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of many a glorious da 
hall, the grand banqu 
while of its three tu 
chapel, a second a sm 
last the private cabine 
elaine. Above this, 
were bed-chambers of 
and the dormitories d 
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€ keep, the rest of th 
Yarious out-buildings a 
ing walls and ramparts 

e fifth story, at le 
above the inner court 
elevation above the ba 
on which the castle std 
‘ower ; and its whole ¢ 
was divided, in the fj 
those partitions, into 
forty feet in length by 
however, the first a 
aprally in two squa 
whole of the bower th 
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case, with a large roou 
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the superabundance « 
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